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How Effective Is Our Home Economics Training? 


A Survey to Determine Whether Present Educational 
Methods Fit Students for Work in the Commercial Field. 


“ IETITIANS fail to measure up 

to standards set for them in the 
commercial field.” Please notice that this 
statement is quoted. It represents the 
consensus of opinion expressed in the 
replies to a questionnaire sent to two 
hundred leading food executives in the 
country. The results as tabulated from 
the various answers and the free com- 
ments and 
coming in at this 
The broad general ques- 


suggestions which are still 
writing, are most 
illuminating. 
tion is “What do employers expect of 
trained dietitians?” and the answer is 
“A good deal more than they are get 
ting.” 

We may assume, I think, that dietitians 
who were trained ten years ago or more 
have complemented their training with 
experience or else have left the profes- 
sion. Women who entered the field of 
food work years ago were vitally inter- 
ested in the art and science of better 
food; they liked to cook and they had a 
natural talent Eventually the 
leaders came to fill executive positions 
wtih such conspicuous success that the 


for it. 


word “dietitian” was one of some honor. 
Now the really capable dietitian often 
prefers to be known by some other term 
because the professional standards have 
been sadly lowered by inexpert and un- 
interested girls who have their eve on 
an executive goal and prefer to overt 
look the path of drudgery leading to it. 
There are, however, no short cuts. 

So, for the benefit of those who are 


Miss Easton is a well known Home Econom 
ist in the business field and is cafeteria man 
ager for the Sibley, Lindsay and Carr Com 
Pany in Rochester, N. Y. She is also 
clan for the Company, 
N.Y. Her academic training was received at 
Middlebury 
awarded 
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By Alice M. Easton 


Rochester, New York 


serving their apprenticeship in the pro 
fession, those who are intending to enter 
it, and those who are responsible for 
their 


-warn you, it’s rather discordant 


training, let’s face the music; | 


“In the past I have employed many 
college graduates and in most cases these 
Today I 


girls were a flop. have just 


one.” These are the words of the own 
er of a chain of very successful restau 
rants in the middle west. Without wast 
ing time being indignant and arguing 
over whose fault it is that such oppor 
tunities are being closed to women with 
food training, our wisest move is to find 
out just what abilities food executives 
and employers demand and how these 
abilities can be developed by training 
Returns from the questionnaire show 
unanimous agreement that the new re 
cruits are weaker in practice than in 
theory. Now it is 
preparation is done with the hands as 


obvious that food 


well as the head. The young aspirant 
for a position as food executive may find 
that the first steps had better be taken 
around the kitchen stove. 

Recognizing that commercial food 
work has various phases, questionnaire 
replies have been treated not only as a 
whole, but also in five groups, as fol 
lows: Il—cafeteria, 2—tearoom, 3—res- 
taurant: 4—“commercial,” including food 
merchandising companies, bakeries, dem 
onstration work, laboratory research and 
“general,” in 
advertising 


promotion work; and 5 
cluding free lancing and 
work. The essential factors in the train 
ing of a dietitian are taken up in turn 
their 


according to importance as re 


ported by the combined groups 


Preparation of Food All five groups 


placed preparation of food at the head 


of the list 
of The Statler 
hiring women fot 
find out whether they have had any ex 
perience in food preparation at 
That seems to be the key to the whole 


Marie Casteen, food expert 
Hotels chain says about 


food work, “I always 


home.” 


situation. Girls who may have had an ex 
cellent training in food work are at a 
loss to put into practice what they have 
learned \s one person expressed it 

“they know theory but are wholly un 
able to get the 


OpimM1ons 


food ready for service.’ 


Similar were expressed by 


other food experts: “My general feeling 


is that girls are very weak in practical 


training and actual handling of food ma 


terials and that many graduates from 


economics schools do not have 


standards.” And 


home 


high food another 


wrote, “The fact that so few graduates 
found as owners of successful 
makes me feel fhat 
standards are not stressed enough.” 
serious this lack ot 
judged from the ex 


are to be 


restaurants food 


How practical 


training is can be 
perience of a tearoom manager who had 
employed trained home economics wom 
en (junior, senior, and graduate students 


from accredited colleges) to replace 


regular employees during the summer 


vacation period. She writes, “They are 
from two to 


usually in one position 


three weeks at a time and by the end of 
the summer have had experience on 
counter, food shop, meat and vegetable 
cookery, pastry, pie, pudding and salad 


work. My chief criticism is that the 


girls lack ability in knowing how to 


about organization 


slow Also they 


cook, know nothing 
in working and are 
work so messy and dirty; if our own 
employees did that they would be fired.” 
what 


“Girls have little conception of 


large quantity cookery is. They will use 


little spoons for a two-gallon recipe of 


























pudding, for instance, or if they have to 
measure 5 gallons of milk, likely as not 
they will use a quart measure instead of 
a gallon measure. If there are 200 pork 
chops to bread they will often have their 
dipping mixture in a quart measure and 
their crumbs in a pie tin unless they are 
told differently. In all, my chief com- 
plaint is that the girls do not know how 
to work, organize, plan and follow in- 
structions accurately.” 

Ability to give and follow instructions 
was unanimously indicated as second in 
importance in the training of a dietitian. 
A person must learn to follow instruc- 
tions before attempting to give them to 
others. My own experience as a home 
economics teacher has proved to be an 
excellent preliminary for commercial 
work. One of the hardest things in the 
world to do is to give directions which 
cannot be twisted. 

In teaching students and training 
kitchen supervisors and cooks, instruc- 
tions, both oral and written, must be ab- 
solutely accurate and expressed so clear- 
ly and directly that they cannot possibly 
be misunderstood. Many failures in 
cooking have been the result of indef- 
inite and inaccurate directions. Take 
gg whites. If 


for example, the use of e 
they are to be beaten and then added to 


a mixture, some directions read “com- 
bine” rather than “fold in lightly, using 
a wire whip.” With mechanical mixers 
it is even more important to be explicit 
and state whether a paddle or whip is 
to be used, the speed of the machine and 
as far as possible the length of time and 
the temperature of ingredients. 

Recently a young woman whose train- 
ing had entitled her to both Bachelor of 
Arts and Master of Science degrees was 
engaged as my assistant. Undoubtedly 
she had received excellent training, but 
she could not impart her knowledge to 
others. The situation was summed up 
by my Polish bread baker, thus: “What’s 
the matter with Miss X, she got it all 
inside, she can’t get it out.” Stored-up 
knowledge without ability to pass it on 
is like a battery with no connections—it 
serves no useful purpose. 

A home economics trained person may 
find herself in a position where every 
cook has been a law unto herself. Many 
operators believe that women who have 
cooked by “feel” for years do not take 
kindly to the use of recipes. But my 
experience has taught me that the right 
approach is what does the trick. It 
wouldn’t do to walk into the kitchen 
with a file of recipes and announce that 
they were to be followed verbatim. Bet 
ter results are obtained by watching for 
an occasion when one of the cook’s 
dishes is not up to standard; then asking 
if she would like some suggestions. The 
first method arouses antagonism, the sec 
ond wins cooperation 

Another approach is to prepare some 
new dish or a variation of an old one 
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which you have previously tested and 
know to be a certain success. Even 
fool-proof recipes turn out varying re- 
sults when different brands of materials 
are used. Sabotage has been known to 
occur in cases where the cook happened 
to dislike the person who gave her the 
recipe. I cannot stress too much the im- 
portance of actually being able to cook 
before trying to teach some one else of 
longer practical experience but of less 
theoretical knowledge. With some types 
of employees, a young dietitian can get 
along better by assuming an attitude of 
wanting to learn, rather than knowing 
too much. A college degree is not a 
very helpful crutch in a kitchen. The 
college-trained dietitian may still be able 
to learn something from an experienced 
cook who may never have gone beyond 
the fifth grade in school. 

Dietetics is the basis of scientific food 
preparation and meal planning to insure 
a proper balance between all food ele- 
ments. The majority of those who re- 
plied to the questionnaire felt that this 
part of the training is being adequately 
covered in most institutions. Alhough 
a hospital dietitian uses this knowledge 
much more than a food worker in the 
commercial field, certain principles 
should be applied by any person who 
plans menus or serves food to the public. 

In writing menus it is important to 
maintain a balance between starches, pro- 
teins, and fats, particularly in combina- 
tion plates or table d’hote meals, but the 
student should realize the customer is 
not so much interested in whether he is 
eating starch or protein as he is in the 
satisfaction he derives from a pleasing 
flavor combination. 

Those who are in the business of 
selling food should stick to the middle 
of the road and not be carried away by 
the special diet theories which are ram- 
pant. Aim to satisfy normal, healthy 
people, keeping in mind the food prefer- 
ences as influenced by occupation, sex, 
age, race, and religion. In menu writ- 
ing, first, be sure that food will taste 
good; second, avoid repetition of flav- 
ors; third, select items which will ap- 
peal to all types of people represented in 
your clientele; fourth, have proper bal- 
ance of food elements; and fifth, give 
correct value for the price. 

Merchandising of Food means. the 
ability to sell to the public the food 
which has been prepared. In restaurants 
and tearooms presentation of items on 
the menu is extremely important. Stu- 
dents should have opportunities to study 
menus from the standpoint of paper, 
type and arrangement. A smartly set- 
up menu makes a good impression, while 
nothing can be more unappetizing than 
a soiled, illegible, or unattractive menu 
of carelessly planned meals. Foods 
should be listed so as to arouse inter- 
est. A good practice is to mention per- 
haps one fact about unusual dishes. An 


East Indian -dish might be described as 
having curry seasoning, or that it js 
served with chutney. Salads with fan- 
tastic names may be followed by a list 
of ingredients, for example ‘Tropical 
fruit (fresh pineapple and dates). 

The one ambition of new and inex- 
perienced dietitians seems to be to write 
menus, in spite of the fact that this apil- 
ity usually comes with years of experi- 
ence. Food sense is a natural ability to 
put the right foods and pleasing flavors 
together, and people who have this skill 
are usually born with it; few acquire it. 

In cafeterias an attractive display of 
food appeals directly to the eye and ap- 
petite. Color contrast, form variation, 
and a knowledge of flavor affinities are 
fundamental in arranging food to the 
best advantage. Cafeteria patrons ap- 
preciate anything which saves time, such 
as a special combination of meat, pota- 
toes, and vegetable. 

Arrangement of food on a counter is 
a subject which should be thoroughly 
studied. Bright colored vegetables, so 
placed that pleasing contrast results 
make a definite appeal. Salads and des- 
serts displayed to emphasize color may 
add 10 or 25 cents to a check. Des- 
serts, such as fruits and pies, arranged 
in alternate dark and light rows give a 
pleasing effect. Students should realize 
the importance of presenting a variety of 
dishes so that there will not be too many 
creamed dishes or too many chopped 
meats on the same menu. 

Training in food merchandising has 
been almost entirely lacking. Not long 
ago I made a survey of a commercial 
cafeteria of which the manager was a 
recent home economics graduate. One 
day I noticed that she was working ona 
graph, and upon examination, I found 
that it showed a drop in sales below 
that of the previous year. A visit to 
the counter revealed that what little 
food was displayed was so unattractive 
that no one would have been tempted to 
buy it. The making of graphs had been 
part of her school training, but the ap- 
plication of the knowledge gained there- 
by was entirely lacking. 

The ability to select personnel comes 
from experience rather than training, 
but there are certain facts which should 
be included in a home economics course 
Because labor turnover is expensive and 
the hiring of employees a serious prob- 
lem, a dietitian should realize the im- 
portance of this responsibility. 

First, choose the type of person to 
fit the job, a strong man for porter or a 
girl of certain size for waitress of 
counter work. Take plenty of time for 
an interview. Get the person to talk by 
asking about home conditions, family, of 
preferences as to recreation. Very often 
flaws in speech will show up which 
would be objectionable in a waitress but 
not in a kitchen worker. Require an 

(Continued on page 296) 
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Sioux Indian Art In Decoration 





By Jean Lyken 


Homemaking Instructor 
Wakapala, South Dakota 



























could use on this one lone window 
bothered us, until we decided not to 
curtain it but to have glass shelves put 
into the lower half and have the native 
cactus plants put into the regular brown 
flower pots that the girls could decorate 
to look similar to the old pottery art. 
This gave us new interest and we made 
beautiful monk's cloth curtains for the 
other group of windows. Each curtain is 
50” wide made from the natural colored 
2-ply monk’s cloth. We turned a 3” hem 
back into the curtain and finished it 
with a grayed green brush fringe. Then 
we put a bright design in wool cross 
stitch across the bottom and up the 


The three-panel screens, each panel worked into different design, put in with weav- side. 
ing or darning stitch, together with tepees made by girls. In the background is Before Christmas the girls deco- 
a log house typical of those in which most of the Indians live. rated wooden bracelets bethoms 


yen delighted to find in my pro- 
gram here a fourth year Home- 
making Class. All but two of the 
twelve girls in this class are Indian 
or part Indian. This made me think of 
their native art which is dying out with 
the older members of their race. 
Knowing so little about the Sioux de- 
signs myself, I tried to work through 
the girls. At first they were self- 
conscious and appeared disinterested. 
Looking around for something concrete 
to work on we decided to fix up our 
lunch room, using native art for deco- 
ration. This room was practical, but 
drab and uninteresting. We knew color 
would do a lot for it and now that our 
work is well under way interest is 
running high and we are busy and 
happy developing new ideas as we go. 

There are six long tables in our 
lunch room, each with a hard finished 
dark brown top. Each table now is 
transformed and decorated with a dif- 
ferent design worked out by the girls, 
to be stenciled on with enamel in their 
bright native colors. 

On the other side of the room, we 
have hung several wall hangings in 
Indian designs. One is in cross-stitch 
and the other hooked wool Indian head. 
These we are stretching on sticks that 
hold them in shape and the sticks at 
the top are to be finished with arrow 
heads which have been found around 
here. 

The windows in this room added 
food for thought and _ considerable 
worry. There is one group of four 
windows and one lone window where 
a partition has covered the casing. 
We wanted curtains but just what we 
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buckles, plates and bowls. These were 
all handrubbed which made them very 
durable. The bowls and plates we hope 
to have in a corner cupboard or on a 
hanging shelf. 

We have a_ three-panel screen, 
which is nearly completed. In each 
panel is worked a different design, put 
in with a weaving or darning stitch 

One of our most interesting proj 
ects has been making a group of Indian 
tepees. These we copied as nearly as 
f 


possible from the original style « 
Sioux Indian tepee, getting our in 
formation from old Sioux women who 
could only speak their own language 
They imparted their knowledge to theit 
daughters or grand-daughters, who in 


turn told me. We made the poles out 


(Continued on page +292) 


(Above) Another view of the miniature tepees, copied from those of the original 
Sioux Indian tepees, also the screen and curtains made by the students. (Below) 
Fourth year homemaking class shown with their own exhibits of Sioux Indian art. 






















































































































































































































An Exhibit Reminiscent of 


OU would have to fold up like a 
peas as Alice in Wonderland 
did, before you would fit into any of 
the rooms shown here, for these are re- 
produced from part of a famous col- 
lection of authentic miniature rooms 
done by Mrs. James Ward Thorne of 
Chicago, whose hobby it has always been 
to collect diminutive things, and are on 
exhibit at the Chicago Historical Society 
in Lincoln Park. The rooms are in- 
stalled in a specially darkened gallery, 
so that the visitor may see more clear- 
lv the infinite detail of the miniature 
models. Each tiny room, perfect to the 
last detail, is inclosed on three sides and 
is seen through the archways that open 
directly into the models. 

The exhibition is permanent and it is 
well worth seeing. The rooms are clev- 
erly lighted through windows and doors 
which look out upon the gardens, patios, 
and street scenes of the period. The 
lighting was carefully planned to make 
it seem as natural as possible; slanting 
rays of the afternoon sun come through 
casement windows and morning sunlight 
glares across the snow. The lighting is 
so adequate that no shadows darken 
even the farthest corners. 

Each room is enchanting and remini- 
scent of a fairyland. The longer you 
stay and revel in the myriad delicacies 
of decoration and design that Mrs. 
Thorne has contrived, the further you 
will feel yourself from any known lo- 
cation. The Chicago Historical So- 
ciety vanishes; Michigan Avenue be- 
comes a bypath in another world; the 


The Venetian Rococo Salon was the first of these famous rooms in miniature which are now in the Chicago Historical Society. 








By Harriet Morgan Fyler 


Chicago, Illinois 


very city of Chicago takes on an air 
of improbability, so far does the ex- 
hibit plunge you into other cities and 
other times. 

Working in real materials — wood, 
iron and = fabrics—Mrs. Thorne has 
evoked in these miniature rooms a clear 
sense of the past. The matter of uni- 
formity in scale, so often neglected by 
builders of miniature houses or rooms, 
has been watched meticulously. The 
models are 25 to 36 inches long and 18 
to 20 inches deep. All the furniture and 


fittings of the rooms are exceedingly 
accurate in the scale of an inch to a 
foot. The rooms are perfect reproduc- 
tions of originals and should not be 
confused with doll house constructions. 

Many of the tiny pieces of furniture 
and the ornaments come from Mfrs. 
Thorne’s very complete collection of 
miniature which she has brought home 
from Italy, France, and England. 
Around these diminutive antiques, each 
room had to be created, however, and 
all kinds of small pieces had to be 
designed to make the rooms complete. 
Everything was kept in the correct scale. 
Ingenious little gardens and courts from 
which light streams into the room add 
an effect both real and magic. 

Mrs. Thorne has tasted deeply of pe- 
riods past, and yet she approaches her 
work as a painter interested in color 
and composition, and adding something 
more than scholarship. Her sources for 
the period backgrounds are never fol- 
lowed with too much fidelity; she uses 
her own ideas to suggest a necessary 
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Fairyland 


mood or to break up an empty space. 
Architecturally the interiors are ac- 
curate copies of the originals, using pre- 
cisely the same kinds of material, but 
actually they are a beautiful expression 
of a personal hobby painstakingly de- 
veloped throughout the years out of a 
horn4less personal enthusiasm and love 
for the infinitesimal. 

When Mrs. Thorne was a little girl 
she adored miniature objects. She spent 
hours making tiny doll hats from bits of 
silk and felt using the top of a thimble 
as a hat block. She loved making dress- 
es for her favorite doll’s baby. As her 
skill and artistry improved she made 
exquisite, diminutive carpets and rugs 
in the finest needlepoint. Her love of 
the miniature became known to others 
and soon relatives and friends would 
bring her gifts in miniature from Italy, 
France and England. At that time min- 
iature furniture was not as rare as it is 
today because making miniature replicas 
of furniture was the advertising method 
that furniture manufacturers used to 
sell their particularly fine pieces of fur- 
niture to their customers. Later, over a 
period of several years, Mrs. Thorne 
visited hundreds of antique and curi- 
osity shops in European cities and vil- 
lages in an indefatigable search for tiny 
chandeliers, mirrors, statuary, cooking 
utensils, dishes, bottles, and a myriad of 
other objects in miniature. 

About fourteen years ago, in an an- 
tique shop in Rome, she found six fine 
objects that definitely belonged to the 
Venetian Rococo period: two chande- 
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(Photographs from Chicago Historical Society} 


In this Adams dining room the walls and ceiling are copied from one of 
Robert Adam’s own designs. 


liers, two very old bronze tables and two 
polychrome busts on pedestals that are 
rare and beautiful in color. The two 
chandeliers are antiques wrought of ele- 
gantly modeled bronze and studded with 
crystal, amber and lapis lazuli. The pair 
cost $500.00. These objects inspired Mrs. 
Thorne to create her first miniature 
room—the Venetian Rococo Salon which 
is shown on the opposite page. 

The two rare bronze tables and or- 
nate mirrors are placed on each side of 
the door at the left. The polychrome 
busts are in front of the windows on 
the far wall. The picture between the 
windows is made entirely of wax and 
the smallest beads. The face and neck 
are in flesh colored beads, the co!lar is of 
tiny pearls, and chips of emeralds and 
garnets are used for the headdress. The 
dress is made of emerald dust.. This 
very rare portrait and the two dainty 
candlesticks on the stand helow were 
purchased in Venice. The mirrors and 
Savonarola chair by the lectern were 
bought in Florence and the square of 
genuine tapestry, used as a rug, was 
found in a Paris shop. The walls are 
dull blue plaster, the carved wood ceil- 
ing, from which hangs the ornate chan- 
deliers set with semi-precious stones and 
real crystal, is gilded. 

So successful was the Venetian Ro- 
coco Salon that Mrs. Thorne set about 
the serious task of designing and build- 
ing other rooms. She fitted up work- 
Shops in her home. The services of 
woodcarvers and iron workers were re- 
tained to supply such features of fur- 
nishing or decoration as were still. lack- 
ing from her very complete collection of 
Miniature. 

By the summer of 1933 twelve rooms 
had been completed, and were exhibited 
for the first time at Chicago’s Century 
of Progress Fair. During the course o/ 
the next year fifteen additional rooms 
were completed and were shown with 
the first twelve rooms at the Chicago 


Fair in 1934. These twenty-seven rooms 
comprise the permanent exhibit at the 
Chicago Historical Society. Since 1934, 
skilled craftsmen following Mrs. 
Thorne’s designs and instructions have 
constructed -thirty additional rooms 
showing the development of interior 
decoration from the times of Henry 
VIII of England and Louis XII of 
France to the present. These rooms 
were shown for the first time at the 
Chicago Art Institute last winter and 
will be exhibited at New York’s World 
Fair in 1939. Mrs. Thorne is now in- 
terested in designing rooms around min- 
iatures collected in West Indies, Mex- 
ico and South America. 

Mrs. Thorne is the perfect craftsman 
who leaves nothing to chance but sees 
a clear path every step of her way 
and makes doubly sure that each infini- 
tesimal detail is charming, authentic and 
fitting before she leaves it. She, her- 
self, has arranged each piece of furni- 
ture in the various rooms. Some of the 
objects are so tiny that fingers cannot 
handle them and they have been set in 
place with the help of tweezers deftly 
manipulated. 

Whenever possible, original materials 
have been used in creating the rooms. 
The tiny grilles are of iron, the tapestry 
sofas and bell pulls are of fine needle- 


point, and the tables, chairs, and other 
furniture are of closely grained wood. 
Inch-high bottles are filled with real 
wine, and books in French and English 
can be read through a magnifying glass, 
in spite of the fact that they are smaller 
than a postage stamp. 

The accessories of each room are en- 
chanting; petite point rugs worked un- 
der a magnifying glass at the rate of 
about 500 stitches per square inch; an 
ornate screen carved, by the way, under 
a microscope; beadlike ivory handles on 
drawers which open; little clocks that 
can be wound and run; miniature por- 
traits in oil—the miniature copy of a 
Botticelli faded and worm eaten but 
still charming is my favorite; a harpsi- 
chord strung with wires attaching to 
real ivory keys so reminiscent of “Qual- 
ity Street” and Jane Austen’s novels; 
and the tiny Wedgewood vases, Chelsea 
ornaments and old Worcester China are 
so, so lovely. 

Mrs. Thorne’s taste never falters 
Some of the most delightful parts of 
the rooms are the glimpses into the 
outside corners, now a boudoir or hall, 
now a garden, now a landscape. 

The Georgian library, shown below, 
is one of the exceptional reproductions. 
The scene beyond the windows is par- 
ticularly ingenious. Mrs. Thorne used 
an old lithograph from Boy’s London, 
which she treated to achieve a gray 
atmosphere. The books in the book 
case are all individual bindings, beauti- 
fully tooled leather in varied colors, the 
largest being not quite an inch tall. In 
the niche is a bronze bust resembling 
Wellington. 

The furniture throughout the room 
was copied by a London wood carver 
from pieces in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. The rare little artists’ table 
at the window is a perfect replica, even 
to the brushes dipped in white paint 
and the tiny blond print on, the board 
which looks like a faded water color. Be- 
hind the glass doors of the secretary at 
the right are some exquisite pieces of 
Crown Derby china. 

The old Chinese Buddhas and _ the 
(Continued on page 294) 


The Georgian Library is another of the exceptional reproductions, faithful in every 
detail to the period it represents. 


































Homemaking and Allied Occupational Approach 


A Discussion of the Needs and Purposes for Homemaking 
and Allied Occupations Training in High Schools 


“T° HE lay persons and unemployed 
I persons are realizing that new de- 
mands are being made upon the girls 
who wish to 


and women who work or 


work in the business and occupational 


world of today. This demand is from 
the business world where girls and wom- 
en are employed or will be employed in 
What 
that the 


today are recognizing 


the various types of work. does 
this 


tional thinkers of 


mean? It means educa- 
a new task; that of guiding and assist- 
ing high school girls and young women 
in the choice of some life work or in 
the selection of some profitable occupa- 
tional service that will aid her in choos- 
interest. 


ing her life To this end, ex- 


periences must be conducted in such a 
way that girls will have little difficulty 
in adjusting themselves to the commer- 
environment 
Our edu- 


be directed toward service 


cial, as well as the social 
in which they live and work. 
cation must 


experiences as well as for the cultural 


experiences. If we do not produce, we 
consume the articles produced by some- 
one else; hence, the understanding of 
the effect of 
lems should be treated in the most busi- 


these commercial prob- 
nesslike manner. 


The school should not attempt to fit 
girls to jobs but it is becoming more and 
more necessary to study the abilities and 
personalities of young people with the 
objective of assisting them to determine 
their 


obj ctive 


future. It is 
that a 
Allied 


Approach is taking its place in the sec 


the course of 
with thi 


Homemaking and 


own 
course in 
Occupational 
ondary school curriculum. The possible 
should be 
The 


homemaking and allied 


placement of such a course 


in the eleventh or twelfth grades 
emphasis in the 


occupations course of study should be 


placed upon the occupational interests 


vhich have grown out of the homemak- 

ing training that preceded this period 
The relations of occupational training 

in high school to the business world are 


High 


country are faced with the problem of 


very important schools over the 
equipping the students to meet life situ 
ations at the present and to help them 
This is 


a hig job, too big to be undertaken under 


adjust themselves in the future 


any conditions except along the normal 
and natural lines that an individual will 
What are they? The two 


most dominant possibly are 


follow in life 
that are the 
(1) to know how to live and (2) know 
a living. If these are the 


how to mak« 
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dominant problems, then we must make 
plans to aid and assist the boys and girls 
who are about to graduate from high 
school with an academic education, ones 
who cannot afford to go to college, and 
ones who do not know how to work at 
anything. These individuals do not have 
enough skills that may be turned into 
jobs or work experiences which yield 
money. This is probably not the students’ 
fault, but because the opportunity to 
skill 


planned in the school curricula and they 


develop some business was _ not 


have had no occasion to know what 
business occupations are like or what 
people are required to do in holding 
jobs in the business world. This type of 
person is the one who has been unem- 
ployed during the past few years, one 
that 


lem facing the high schools is how can 


business did not want. The prob- 


some normal work experiences in occu- 
pations be provided for the masses who 
do not desire to become skilled workers 
and ones who cannot seek a_ higher 
training. Some girls who graduate from 
high school do not know how to work 
married, 


at anything, they do not get 


their families cannot send them to 


school, and as a result they become a 
burden to the family in many instances 
and hence unhappy, dissatisfied —per- 
sons. Boys may leave home, bum around 
and do nothing, then finally end in some 
that will 


grieve the family. 


disaster wreck their life and 
The experiences and problems devel- 


oped in such a course may be cen 


tered around a certain homemaking 
area with the intention of bringing about 
a further interest in the commercial pos- 
sibilities of these particular phases of 
work. The community, the home and 
the school should be used as a labora- 
tory to aid in the partial solution of 
some of these problems. The aim should 
not be directed toward skills in any one 
occupation but rather toward an interest, 
and the 


worker, then develop further skills on 


a desire ability to become a 


the job as one sees the need for im 
provement 

Homemaking and allied service jobs 
may be found in the following places of 


business: 


Grocery and department stores 


Tailor shops 

Dress shops 

Clothing factories 
Cafes and restaurants 
Hotels 

Photographic studios 
Newspapers 

Radio studios 
Theaters 
Furniture 
Cleaning plants 
Knitting mills 
Wholesale houses 
Beauty shops 

Drug stores 
Schools, as helpers 


stores 


Business offices 
Sandwich shops 
Food shops 
Tea rooms 
Doctor’s offices 
Hospitals 
Nursery schools 
Art shops 
Dressmaking shops 
Millinery shops 
Sewing machine 
shops 
Underwear shops 
Children’s shops 


Service jobs may be of many types. 
These jobs are ones that home econom- 
ics girls should be able to do. Some 
training including business implications 
planned for the students’ guidance will 
also be necessary as students will have 
many adjustment problems as they begin 
Some of the 


service jobs are as follows: 


to enter new experiences. 


Doing fine hand work for others 

Doing art work for others 

Assisting in drapery departments 

Assisting in cleaning plants 

Assisting in laundries 

Assisting in dressmaking shops 

Assisting in theater wardrobe rooms 

Knitting for others 

Designing clothes for others 

Selling in shops and stores 

Starting costume shops 

Renovating garments for others 

Altering garments in stores and shops 

Modeling garments in stores and shops 

Sewing consultant in department 
stores 

Making accessories for others 

Arranging flowers for occasions 

Decorating rooms for occasions 


Planning parties for others 


(Continued on page 294) 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 








The Home Economics Department of the new Cranford (New Jersey) High Schoo! has an interesting set-up. The course is an elec 
tive two-year one with two forty-minute periods a week for the high school groups, and one eighty-minute period for the 7th and 
8th grades. This reporter watched second’ year high school girls make cherry pies in a most efficient manner in one forty-minute 
period. Equipment is in seven unit kitchens as shown above 


In the Clothing section work goes on just as efficiently under the capable direction of Miss Kingsbury who is in charge of all 


the Home Economics work. The department is well equipped and has a fine fitting room. The photographs shown here were 
taken by Miss Gladys Estabrook, a member of the faculty 



































The Use of Group Patterns 


By Edna von Berge 


6 OW can you more efficiently 

H work out the problem of large 
sewing classes and short periods?” was 
one of the questions asked in a sum- 
mer school Methods course for teach- 
ers. 

“Use group patterns,” came the re- 
ply from one of the members, which 
stimulated a further inquiry “What do 
you mean by group patterns?” 

“Simply this! Instead of having each 
individual in the class use a_ pattern 
entirely different from that used by 
others, small groups are formed which 
select one style agreeable to all in that 
particular group. Each member then 
purchases the selected pattern in her 
own size.” 

This sounded like a logical and sen- 
sible plan and the writer introduced it 
for the first time during the past year 
with great success. The plan followed 
is described below in the hope that it 
may prove of help to others with the 
same problem of large classes, small 
rooms and short periods. 

lo thrust the above proposed system 
on pupils accustomed to the muie es 
tablished method of having each mem- 
ber of the class use a distinct style 
pattern for herself alone, would be 
unwise. If pupils feel they have made 
a decision, that it is their own, it is 
naturally more favorably accepted. 
Through cautious and proper guidance 
the teacher may easily guide the dis 
cussion with its hoped for outcome into 
the desired channels with such questions 
as these: 

Do you like to work with others ? 
Why should we learn to work with 
others ? 
What can be learned through 
working with others? 
What are some of the problems 
which arise when each member 
in a large class with only one 
teacher in charge uses a pattern 
entirely different from that used 
by others in the class? 
What would be the advantage of 
groups Of five or six in num 
ber working with one type pat 
tern, the selection being made by 
the group, each member possess 
ing her own size unless she wishes 
to share it with another using the 


ame sizer 


When pupils have judged this situation 
pro and con through such discussion 
and the question is then raised “Would 
ou like to use group patterns?” there 
is invariably a majority vote in its favor 

Obviously, before there can be a selec 


tion of patterns, there must be pre 
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liminaries. The customary study of 
materials, color and design and_ pat- 


terns in general, logically precede the 


actual choosing. Out of a study of 
references in pattern books and maga 
zines or charts submitted by the teach- 
er of suitable patterns for the class 
problem, groups seem naturally to form 
themselves. It is surprising how easily 
it works out. Sometimes friends 
choose the same pattern with the spe- 
cific intent of working together. Some- 
times the teacher is instrumental in 
leading girls of a certain size to select 
a pattern suitable to their particular 
stature. In so far as_ possible, the 
teacher leaves the choice up to the 
pupils, making helpful suggestions, an- 
swering questions and giving guidance 
in general (keeping in mind the require- 
ments of her own course of study.) 

After a group has had the approval 
of the pattern selected, members pur- 
chase their own pattern according to 
their own size unless several wish to 
use it jointly. The entire group studies 
together the layout and the guidance 
sheet. The teacher discusses this with 
the entire group (not the whole class, 
for problems of the other small groups 
will vary), assists with the pattern 
fitting and layout and points out vari- 
ous problems offered. In spite of this 
demonstration for the group in the lay- 
ing out of the pattern, no member may 
begin cutting until there has been a 
thorough check-up by the = instructor. 
Girls in their own group may give help 
to others so that all are ready to be 
gin sewing at the same time. Suppose 
that one member is ready for the 
sleeve The teacher demonstrates to 
the group to which this member be 
longs just how it is done. In this 
way there is no delay; students quickly 
advance from one stage to another 
either through the original demonstra 
tion by the teacher, or the review and 
possible assistance of a girl having 
completed that particular step. 

The number in a group will vary ac 
cording to the likes and dislikes for 
a certain pattern, or the number o 
friends im a class, or individual prob 
lems. In one class, for example, seven 
girls athletically inclined, selected a 
culotte 


pattern with overall top; 


six the same “Big Apple” dress; six a 
princess dress with set-in pockets; five 
a dress jumper. Two very large girls 


with problems of their own due to 


their height and weight, which would 
not apply to others, worked on one style 
pattern especially suited to them. This 
meant that the instructor had to fa- 
miliarize herself with only six instead 
of twenty-seven distinct patterns, each 
with individual perplexing problems, 
thus leaving free more time for fit- 
tings and individual instruction. Girls 
who had worked under the old system 
of separate styled patterns for each 
member of the class were so impressed 
with the new idea that they requested 
a repetition of the system for the next 
year. In a class vote taken after two 
months’ trial, only one girl in the entire 
class expressed a preference for the 
old system. As girls become more ad- 
vanced in their ability to study pat- 
terns, interpret them, sew more speedily 
and exercise initiative, individual pat- 
terns are recommended. 

These merits stamp it as a commend- 
able method. 


1. There is no wasting of time. Pu- 
pils are not kept waiting for the 
services of the teacher. Their in- 
struction is received for the most 
part with the entire group. 

A certain amount of competition 
spurs the girls on to a faster pace. 
They are naturally interested in 
keeping up with the sewing tem- 
po of their own small group and 
dislike lagging behind. Under the 
former system, with girls each 
working on a separate and distinct 
problem, there was no opportunity 
for comparing the progress of 
work with others, 

A spirit of co-operation exists and 
is developed. Members of a group 
discuss and work out their prob- 
lems together, proceeding or fol- 
lowing teacher explanation 

A wholesome friendly atmosphere 
ts created. Girls naturally en- 
joy working together. As a re- 
sult there is a finer relationship 
and attitude existing between the 
pupils themselves, the pupils and 
their work, and the pupils and 
the teacher, 

Qualities of leadership are devel 
oped and encouraged, There are 
always some girls who work 
faster than others. They develop 
a feeling of importance and learn 
to accept responsibility and devel- 
Op initiative in assisting the slower 
workers, answering questions OF 
even re-demonstrating steps the 
teacher has explained o1 which 
they have accomplished 


(Conttinued on page ”)4 ) 
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In leading discussions for adults in 


Family Relationships, teachers find that 
class members have little understanding 
of what is meant by a Family Council, 
and few homemakers realize the possi- 
bilities such a method holds for prevent- 
ing or solving family conflicts which re- 
sult from such problems as the use of 
family income; sharing responsibility im 
home work; planning family recreation 
and summer vacation. Dramatization of 
councils to settle these problems, similar 
to the one given below do much to add 
interest in adult groups and to give class 
members a clearer understanding of 
what a family council is. Class mem- 
bers may be used to take the parts of 
the various family members. They 
should not be required to memorize the 
parts, but of course, should be given 
time to familiarize themselves with 
them. 

If the use of class members as chat 
acters does not seem advisable, girls in 
the day school program may be asked 
to dramatize a council for the adult 
members. This furnishes an excellent 
means for tying the adult program 
with the day school program. Mothers 
are always glad to see the girls pet 
form and then such activities emphasize 
to the girls studying Home Economics 
that “education is a life long process.” 
Thev begin to realize that their Home 
Economics training cannot prepare to 
meet all homemaking problems, but 
that adult units will be organized to 
assist them in solving their homemak 
ing problems as they arise. This atti- 
tude on the part of the girls will assist 
future teachers of home economics in 
organizing adult classes. 

Teachers of high school home eco 
nomic classes often complain of the 
difficulties met in setting up activities 
or experiences in teaching Family Ke 
lationship units. If a group of girls in 
the class dramatize a family council, 
interest of the class is gained and real 
problems set up for discussion. Another 
activity which may grow out. of 
dramatization is that of having each 
girl in the class write a dramatization 
for a council, using her family members 
as characters and attempting to solve 
some problem which her family faces 
Teachers can be reasonably certain 
that such an assignment will provoke 
thinking on the part of the girl and 
carry into the home the discussion of 
the family council as a means of pre- 
venting family conflicts 

Splendid home projects may be de 
veloped as an outgrowth of such 
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The Demonstration Family Council 


In Family Relationship Units For 


By Ruth Powell 


Home Economics Education 
Monticello, Arkansas 


experience. A girl might win the co- 
operation of her parents in experiment- 
ing with a family council for the year. 
A record of problems discussed by the 
family and results would be worthwhile 
for any high school girl and if properly 
carried out make a real contribution to 
her tamily. 

These activities will do more to gain 
desirable outcomes than hours of dis- 
cussion in Family Relationship units 

Following is a dramatization of a 


family council entitled 


“On Call” 


Situation: The Thompson family con 
sisting of John Thompson, — the 
father; Louise Thompson, — the 
mother; Robert, who is 17 and a 
senior in the local high school; 

Anne, 15, also in high school, and 
Billy, 12, who goes to grade school. 

This Council is held early in 
January. The father who travels 
for a wholesale grocery company 
has received a $100 bonus at 
Christmas time. The family bud- 
get has been planned at a previous 
Council. 

The present Council has been 
called to consider only the wise 
use of the $100 surplus. 

The father leads the discussion 
immediately after the evening 
meal around the dining _ table. 
States the problem. 


Father: As vou know the company gave 
me a $100 bonus Christmas. To 
night we are to decide how. this 
shall be spent. We must work out 
a plan that will take into consid- 
eration the needs of the whole 
family and give satisfaction to all 
of us. First I'd like to hear vour 
needs and get your suggestions for 

Mother, how 

would vou like to spend it? 


using this money. 


Mother: | want to do something to im 
prove the living room. The furni 
ture is a fright and the children 
are growing up and becoming more 
interested in having their friends 
in. 

Father: What do vou need in the living 
room? 

Mother. We need a divan, new curtains 
and should have another table. 

Anne: \WWe must have a new floor lamp 


Father: How much would all this cost? 


Adults 


Mother: | believe $75.00 would overt 


evervthing 


Father: Well, let me see (scribbles with 
penci) that’s a bid for $75. Robert, 
what do you think would be 


1 


wisest way to spend this mone 


Robert: Well, Dad, I know Mom is right 
about the new furniture, but 
surely wish we could get a new 
radio. You can’t get anything ot 
our old one [ want one you can 
get toreign stations on. | know you 
need a new overcoat and now’s the 
time to get one at halt price, 
we could all enjoy the programs 
these long winter evenings. Dad, 


vou lke the news too 


Father: What will the radio vou're 


terested in cost, Son 


Robert: We can get one of the latest 


model for $00. They'll give 


us a $10 trade-in on our old set 


Father: Anne, what do you think should 
be done with this $100? 


Anne: Dad, I want my room fixed up 
All the other girls have attractive 
rooms of their own and I’m almost 


mine 1 could get a 


ashamed o 
new bedroom set for $75 but | 
would like a new radio, too. It 
would be something to do when 


the gang comes over 


Father: | see another bid for a radi 
What do vou say, Billy? 


Billy: Dad, I want a bicycle. Jimmy and 
Dick both have one I never can 
go with them on their.trips. Then 
I could ride to school, but the radio 
would be fine, too. I like those 
plays about bandits, and boy! that 


music 1s good, 


Father: Now we've heard from every 
one. What does this all total 


Mother: But dear, you haven't told us 
what you think? Robert is right, 


vou do need a new overcoat 


Father: Yes, I do need a new coat, the 
old one is looking pretty shabby 
As Robert says, I could get one 
at a reduction now. In fact I saw 
a good one in a window today for 
$20. But I agree with the others 
as to the radio and $100 won't 
cover everything. 

Robert: Jad, how much does it cost vou 
per month to have the car washed 
and greased? 


(Continued on page 298) 
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High School Students Widen Horizons 


By Kay Short 





(Photographs from R, H = Morris) 


The house looked like this when the students began their work, while the photo- 
graph at the bottom of the page shows the improvements made as the result of 
two days’ work. 


ODERN educators recognize the 
M fact that too little education has 

been made possible outside the 
four walls of a school room, and _ that 
outside experiences to supplement book 
learning are valuable and highly desir- 
able. Lincoln High Schoolin New York 
City, noted for its progressive educa- 
tion, has been able to provide several 
out-of-town trips for their students, 
due to the sponsor hip of the Alfred 
T. Sloan Foundation, which exists for 
the promotion of more realistic eco- 
nomic and social education 

For the purposes of this story, we 
are concerned only with a social and 
regional study which the twelfth 
grade students of Lincoln High 
School made in the winter of 1937. 
It was planned that the students 
should study an example of some 
spectacular national experiment in 
socio-economic planning, a much less 
spectacular regional experiment devel 
oped with Federal aid, and an example 
of a suburban development. 

The T.V.A. was chosen as an ex- 
ample of public national planning. As 
an example of a regional experiment 
with Federal aid, they studied a pro 
ject in Sand Hills, North Carolina, 
where the soil is now being returned 
to its original forest—the futile at 
tempt to make a fruit producing coun- 
try out of a land that had grown the 
long leaf pine, having been given up 
An example of a suburban plan was 
found at Greenbelt, Maryland, thir 
teen miles out of Washington, D. C 
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Part of the family who live in these 
surroundings. 


—a completely planned, model com- 
munity, built with funds from the Re- 
settlement Administration. 

Dr. Morris Mitchell, of New Col- 
lege, Teachers College, Columbia, was 
sympathetic to the above study and 
ready to help make practical plans for 
supplementing observation with par- 
ticipation in some of the hard work 
involved in rehabilitation of wasted 
land. He was familiar with a county 
at the very edge of T.V.A. where peo- 
ple could take advantage of some of 
the soil improvement program, but 
where they had to “pull themselves 
up by their own boot straps,” so to 
speak. Here was an opportunity to 
compare a public and a private enter- 
prise. Dr. Mitchell had bought over 
a thousand acres of land in the afore- 
mentioned community — Clarksville, 
Georgia—offering them for coopera- 
tive rehabilitation. It was to this spot 
the twelfth graders made their trip. 
They lived in actual homes on this 
worn out Jand, where there was an 
entirely different kind of farming 
group than they had hitherto seen. 

The students lived in sixteen dif- 
ferent homes in both town and coun- 
try and with people who had_ been 
there many generations. Each mor- 
ning they went out to the acres that 
Dr. Mitchell offered for the experi- 
ment to help in the rehabilitation 
At the time of their visit, the men in 
the community were ready to start 
some terracing of the land and to en- 
rich some of it. These high school 
seniors helped build a dam to improve 
irrigation, helped clear the woodland 
and built fences where stock would 
be pastured. Fifty students around 
seventeen years of age were working 
with people who knew the land, and 


(Continued on page 298) 
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NE morning in sewing class, our 
O senior girls were talking about 
what they planned to do after gradu- 
ation. Most of their ideas were in- 
definite. That afternoon, in another 
section of the class, I purposely start- 
ed them on the same topic. As the 
result of an informal poll taken in the 
two groups, I found that only seven 
from a class of thirty had any actual 
plans for their future, and of those 
seven but two had made applications 
for positions. Three of the five who 
were going to college knew the insti- 
tution they wanted to attend. It was 
only four months to graduation. 

From this situation came our idea 
for a career conference for girls. At 
first, we thought of setting aside a 
whole day in which to have people 
come to the school to talk about their 
work. There were two disadvantages 
to this plan. First, the time for each 
speaker would be limited so that she 
must give a formal talk with little op- 
portunity to answer questions asked 
by the girls. The second disadvantage 
lay in the fact that the local people 
whom we wanted to use as speakers 
were capable of leading a_ friendly 
round-table discussion, but when con- 
fronted by an audience sitting in rows 
and waiting to hear a speech, they had 
stage-fright. 

We finally decided to take the class 
periods for conferences, using part of 
the time for an explanation by the 
speaker of her work and leaving a 
period for questions. These discus- 
sions can be valuable or worthless, de- 
pending upon three things for their 


degree of success: 


1. Interest of the class in the pur- 
pose of the conferences. 


to 


Advance information given to the 
speaker by the teacher, so she 
will be adequately prepared to 
meet the class. 

3. The personality of the speaker. 


We planned the list of speakers and 
study of women’s occupations with our 
own class in mind. In another com- 
munity, the conferences might be ar- 
ranged quite differently. Most of our 
small-town girls wanted to work in the 
nearby city but planned to commute 
to work from their homes. They had 
no special training with the exception 
of a few who took the commercial 
course. Only two of these girls were 
in the Home Economics class. The 
girls had no inclination to enter do- 
mestic service and little opportunity, 
for women who could afford to hire a 
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Career Conferences for High School Girls 


By Mary Margaret Lynch 


Quarryville, Pennsylvania 


“girl” usually preferred the farm- 
trained daughters of Pennsylvania 
Dutch families, who often worked out 
to earn money to help furnish their fu- 
ture homes. Our girls were interest- 
ed in semi-skilled occupations which 
required little or no expense for after 
high school training. 

Each girl made a list of the occu- 
pations in which she was most interest- 
ed and another list of jobs in our 
town, held by women. From the first 
lists, we selected our “careers” for con- 
ferences. From the second list we 
chose our speakers. Where there were 
two or more women engaged in the 
same work, we picked the one who 
we thought had the most varied ex- 
perience. 

The list of women’s work and of 
local speakers in our town of fifteen 
hundred population was surprisingly 
large. We had a woman bank clerk, 
beauty shop operator, stenographer, real 
estate agent, insurance clerk, notary 
public, telephone operator, dressmaker, 
tea-room proprietor, trained nurse (she, 
of course, had special training, but it 
was taken in a nearby hospital and the 
cost was much less than that of college, 
with an equally high social and profes 
sional status), post office clerk, waitress, 
gift shop proprietor, saleswoman of 
electrical household appliances, garment 
factory worker, clerk in a general store 

As an afterthought, we added to the 
list the names of several women who 
had established successful part-time 
businesses for themselves. This last 
minute idea was one of our very best, 
for many of our girls were quite young 
and planned to stay at home for a year 
before going to work or taking further 
training. 

These women who created their own 
jobs had, as a rule, exceptional intel- 
ligence and ingenuity. Most of them 
were homemakers, interested and in- 
teresting homemakers. They supplied 
ideas and enthusiasm to our girls who 
were feeling lost because they must, 
for one reason or another, stay at home. 

Among our part-time career women 
were: 

a woman who made quilts to order 

a woman who baked cakes for sale 
woman who knits suits 


« 


woman who collaborates with her 


~ 


husband on ideas for “How-To-Do- 
It” articles for homecraft maga 
zines 

woman who has a poultry farm 


a woman who gives piano lessons to 
beginners 

one who has a stall in the city mar- 
ket (selling farm produce) 


a girl who cares for children by the 
hour 

a girl who designs and makes jew 
elry 

a woman who makes snapshots for 


Christmas cards. 

Our problem was not how to find 
speakers but how to choose from the 
ones available. We needed to bring 
in only one outsider, a woman who was 
buyer of dresses in one of the really 
fine department stores in the nearby 
city. This was worthwhile because 
two of our girls were quite sure they 
wanted to sell clothes or cosmetics and 
we felt they should know the require 
ments for that type of work. 

To insure enough uniformity in the 
talks to permit a final summing up in 
class of the information given us, each 
woman, when asked to talk to the 
group, was requested to include in her 


talk the answers to. these questions : 


1. How did you choose your work? 

2. What preparation did you have 
ror itf 

3. Would more education be valua 
ble to you in your work? 

4. What are the (a) professional 
(training or apprenticeship), (b) 
personal requirements for your 
work ? 

5. How much can a beginner earn 

in this work? Are there chances 

for advancement? 

6. Would you advise a high school 
graduate to try for a_ position 
in your type of work? 

All the speakers felt that a good ed 
ucation gave women an economic advan 
tage in business and was a protection 
second only to successful business ex 
perience, in case of financial necessity 
after marriage. Our speakers felt that 
there were not many opportunities for 
further advancement in a small town, 
but they added, in their individual cases, 
this was not a handicap. They had 
security and a definite place in the 
community life. The city with greater 
opportunities for advancement, can 
not always offer these two things to 
the average worker. 

These conferences have been valuable 
to our girls. They have learned about 
many kinds of work open to them; 
what they must bring to a job and 
what, in return, they may reasonably 
expect from it. We consider our time 


well-spent 
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Bees and Bee Customs of Many Lands 


INCE ancient times bees have been 
S closely associated with the lives and 
welfare of human beings. Kings and 
peasants, rich.and poor, have accorded 
the bee a place of honor. On down 
through the ages these tiny insects 
have been looked upon with gratitude 
and respect; they have participated 
equally in plans of monarchs and joys 
and sorrows of humble men. 

The early Egyptians, impressed by 
the industry and good government of 
the bees, represented them in_hiero- 
glyphics as symbols of royalty. Ac- 
cording to excavations of 1653, Childeric 
(father of Clovis) who died in 481 
A.D., was buried with three hundred 
golden bees in his tomb. Archaeolo- 
gists point out that these bees orna- 
mented the robes of state. Centuries 
later, Napoleon J, looking back to the 
royal Childeric, adopted the golden bee 
as the insignia of the Empire of 
France. 

Even in classical folklore the bee is 
regarded with peculiar affection. Vir- 
gil tells us how Jupiter, grateful to 
the bee for feeding him with honey 
as he lay, a babe, concealed from his 
father in a Cretan tomb, endowed it 
with special wisdom and _ intelligence. 
Virgil adds that the Cretans, eager to 
aid the infant, danced about the tomb 
with clanging cymbals, so the lord of 
heaven might not hear the baby’s be- 
traying wails. From this legend has 
grown up the curious custom of rat- 
tling pots, tin pans and kettles in an 
effort to make swarming bees settle 
at a given place. 

Today, peasants of different lands still 
hold many superstitions about the bee 
and its almost human relationship to the 
various members of the household. Most 
prevalent, perhaps, is the widespread 
belief that a death in the family must 
be announced to the bees, either by 
knocking on the hives and making for- 
mal announcement of the news, by fas- 
tening a bit of crepe on the hives, or 
by offering the bees a bit of funeral 
wafer. Chambers, in his Book of Days, 
written in 1863, refers to this custom 
. a neigh- 
bor of mine had bought a hive of bees 


in England in telling how 


at an auction of the goods of a farmer 
who had recently died. The bees seemed 
very sickly, and not likely to thrive, 
when my neighbor’s servant bethought 
him that they never had been put in 
mourning for their late master; on this 
he got a piece of crepe and tied it to 
a stick, which he fastened to the hive. 
After this the bees recovered, and when 
I saw them they were in a very flourish- 
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ing state—a result which was unhesi- 
tatingly attributed to their having been 
put into mourning.” 

In many remote parts of the world, 
as for example, in certain villages of 
the Pays Basque or of rural England 
the custom of “telling the bees” still 
persists. The New England colonists 
brought the custom with them when 
emigrating to new world shores. John 
Greenleaf Whittier, the Quaker poet, 
records with unforgettable pathos how 
the little chore girl on a New England 
farm told the bees of her Mistress 
Mary’s death. The lover speaks of his 
return to Mary’s farm after a parting 
of a month: 

“Just the same as a month before,— 
The house and the trees, 
The barn’s brown gable, the vine by the door, 

Nothing changed but the hive of bees. 


“Before them, under the garden wall, 
Forward and _ back, 

Went drearily singing the chore-girl small, 
Draping each hive with a shred of black. 


“Trembling, I listened: the summer sun 
Had the chill of snow: 

For I knew she was telling the bees of one 
Gone on a journey we all must go! 


“And the song she was singing ever since 
In my ears sounds on:— 

‘Stay at home, pretty bees, fly not hence! 
Mistress Mary is dead and gone!’” 


An even earlier custom than “telling 
the bees” in the event of a death in 
the family seems to have been the com- 
plete removal of the hives to some other 
place. Were this precaution not taken, 
the bees would die. 

Many other folk superstitions point 
to the manner in which a man should 
care for his bees. Bees are sensitive 
to their environment and will not do 
well if their owners quarrel about them. 
Chambers tells how someone congratu- 
lated a certain woman on the fine con- 
dition of her bees. At the same time 
he noted with interest that her neigh- 
bor’s bee colony, once prosperous, now 
seemed deserted. Them bees couldn't 
du,’” declared the woman. When asked 
what she meant, the woman said to the 
author, “ ‘There was words about them, 
and bees’ll niver du if there’s words 
about them.’” 

Bad luck is supposed to attend the 
farmer who allows a stray swarm to set- 


“en 


tle unclaimed on his place by the 
owner. In such a case, a_ death 
in the family is likely to result with- 
in a year. Stolen bees, likewise, bring 
disaster. According to some British 
peasants, it is better never to attempt 
even to buy or sell bees. They should 
be given as gifts from one farmer to 


By Dorothy Gladys Spicer 
White Plains, New York 


another. There is nothing against pre- 
senting a few fine cheeses, a little pig 
or even a small calf in return for the 
bees; but bees, which enter intimate- 
ly into the joys and sorrows of every 
household, should not be haggled over 
like common possessions. 3ees work 
for a man and bring him profit. In 
return, they ask nothing but human 
consideration, for the insects which fed 
the baby Jupiter can influence the lives 
of men for good or ill. 

To secure the greatest enjoyment and 
benefits from the vacation period, sev- 
eral summers should be tentatively 
planned ahead in order to provide as 
great a variety of experiences as pos- 
sible, says Louise Drake writing in the 
Michigan Home Economics Association 
Newsletter. 

Traveling is one of the most interest- 
ing ways to combine professional and 
recreational needs, although from a 
financial standpoint it requires a longer 
period of planning. Travel broad- 
ens the outlook, gives an idea of how 
the rest of the world lives, brings fresh 
outlooks and new contacts. There are 
many things to be brought back to the 
school room that wil! create new interest 

Each section of our own or a foreign 
country has its own peculiar gastro- 
nomic specialties that have drawn the 
interest of food-minded people and 
started recipe collecting hobbies. Fash- 
ions, Manners and customs as well as 
housing problems and_ industrial and 
working conditions vary in different sec- 
tions due to climatic conditions 

Summer school should be planned 
every few summers to catch up on newer 
methods of teaching as well as new ideas 
and developments in the home economics 
field. The school attended should be 
away from your training school, if pos- 
sible, so contact will be made with 
other people having different ideas. Do 
not always continue your training along 
one specialized phase but broaden out 
enough so that you will have a whole 
picture of the homemaking profession. 

Recreation must not be forgotten. If 
it is possible to spend a summer just 
vacationing—doing the things you want 
to do and keeping away from any 
definite routine—you will be repaid in 
added vigor. 

Whatever you do during the summer 
should allow you to start school in the 
fall feeling that the time spent has been 
of benefit physically, recreationally, and 
professionally. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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The Emily McPherson College of 


HE Emily McPherson College of 
Domestic Economy is the largest 
and claims to be the best of its kind 
in Australia. It is in a magnificent 
building erected in 1926 and made possi- 
ble by a gift of money from Sir Wil- 
liam McPherson in memory ot his wife. 
The college stands on a corner site 
and is in classical style with a fine 
Doric portico. But though it is new in 
front it includes at the back part of the 
old goal, a heavy stone-built structure, 
a genuine antique in this very new coun- 
try. The architect has taken advan- 
tage of the very charming old stone 
walls to have a little enclosed garden 
with a fountain—a most restful spot 
for students between classes or for the 
residents in the hostel. 

The charm of this shady garden and 
of the wide airy corridors was distinct- 
ly lost on me since my visit was at 
the beginning of the cold weather and 
I shivered so much that I fled, rather 
than inspect the college. On my sec- 
ond attempt I was met by a much trav- 
eled lady who had lost the illusion that 
Australia is warm enough not to need 
artificial heat. With the true idea that 
there is some warmth in movement 
she took me around very quickly and, 
better still, regaled me with much ex- 
cellent hot tea. 

The inside of the college building is 
delightful. It is all painted cream 
color with greeny-blue edgings. The 
corridors are wide, the rooms large and 
airy and well lit. Directly opposite 
the entrance is a fine assembly-room, 
the Ethel Osborn Hall, which has a 
platform arranged as a stage for ama- 
teur theatricals, which are very popu- 
lar. 

There is also a large cafeteria where 
the pupils usually lunch and the offices, 
laundry, kitchen and stores are all on 
the ground floor. The laundry had rows 
of tubs as well as electric and hand 
washing machines, electric irons and a 
rotary ironer. On the upper floor 
were the dressmaking and designing 
rooms, a science laboratory and several 
lecture rooms in one of which I no- 
ticed the chairs had a wide arm on 
which a note-book could be rested. 

The rooms have central heating but 
this was not yet in action for the season 
though it was a chill autumn day. In 
the adjoining hostel the sitting rooms 
had heating but not in the study-bed- 
rooms. How pupils could work there 
in the winter I could not imagine. But 
they probably gave up any attempt at 
evening study and gathered in the sit- 


ting rooms. 
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By Euphemia Torry 


Hunters Hill 
Sydney, Australia 


There are, all told, 1,500 students on 
the college books. But this figure in 
cludes trade-course girls who only come 
once a week to special classes such as 
dressmaking, tailoring, cooking, etc. 

The full time courses are a three- 
year diploma course for Institutional 
Management and a three-year diploma 
course for Needlecraft. Then there are 
two-year courses for dressmaking and 
needlework and there is a one-year 
course for housewives. The rest of 
the prospectus is concerned with part- 
time courses and short courses intend- 
ed for country students who can only 
stay a short while in the city. 

The course for the diploma of In- 
stitutional Management gives the great- 
est number of hours in a_ thirty-hour 
week to scientific subjects—physics and 
five and one-half 
Cookery comes 


chemistry occupy 
hours each per week. 
next with five hours and housewifery 
and art with three apiece. These are 
first vear figures but the proportion re- 
mains somewhat the same through the 
following years though then the students 
are taking biology and bacteriology. 

I have heard criticism of the time 
given to science, especially because it 
is sometimes difficult to fit in the out- 
side lectures with the college program. 
Compared with Germany, of course, the 
time given to pure science is not great 
but the Australian is not generally in- 
terested in science or art as_ such. 
“What is the use of it?” “What are 
vou going to do with it?” he asks. That 
the brain needs training in accuracy just 
as the fingers need training for fine 
and accurate work is an idea hardly 
considered. 

On this subject of accuracy I was 
struck with a remark made in the Col- 
lege. In the needlework room were 
some beautiful drawings of ancient cos- 
tumes, the history of sleeves, I think. 
“Aren't they beautiful. They were 
bought at an Exhibition in London. Of 
course they were not done here.” If 
vou grudge time spent on accuracy for 
its own sake you seem destined to 
say of a piece of perfect work “Of 
course it was not done here.” 

Had I not had that Exhibition piece 
before me I would have thought the 
drawing and design as good as one usu- 
ally sees in training schools. 

The needlecraft course turns out 
dress cutters and designers, teachers 
and demonstrators of needlework, dress- 
making and crafts, and shop managers 


in those departments. 


Domestic Economy 


Here is a rough sketch of a week's 


work, given me by one of the diploma 








pupils: 

Monpay Arrive at im, ar change 
unl 1 1 the cloak room Pr 
pils ea litfere r 
Ss LOCKS cK “4 € 4 

ey ire taking 

9:15 to 12:30—( ku About fou shes 
re epare ke ind serve 
ind e kitche tidied 
swe} 

2 t 3 Lunche The girls try 
squeeze in some play, even a game 
f tennis, or some reading. 

1:30 to 2:00-—Assembly A hymn is sung, 
and is followed by a iddress by 
the principal or another speaker, 
or there is community singing 

2:00 to 4:31 dy essov Designs for cakes, 
etc 

4:30 to 5:06 First Aid and Home Nursi) 

TUESDAY 9:00 to 11:00—Chemistry at the 
Working Men’s College. 

12 ne 





11:00 to 12:00 
1 


2 Noon—Help in Trade Kitchen 


2:00 to 4:3 Pul Cooking Demonstration 

WEDNESDAY: 9:00 to 10:00—Psychology (at the 
University). 

10:30 to 11:30—-English essay writing or study 
of poets 

2:00 to 4:30—Dressmak ing 

ruurspay: 9:00 to 10:0( Pedagogy at the 


rraining College. 
10:30—Practical Hygiene. 
11:30—Chemistry 
2:00 to 4:30—Cooking. 
Fripay: 9:15-——Laundry 


2:30—Drietetics 


In the cooking class the dishes de- 
monstrated one day would be made 
by the pupils at the next class. The 
account of costs struck me as rather 
in bulk than in detail. The cost of 
materials for the mid-day meal was 
divided among the participants who 
each paid their exact share and there 
fore had it impressed upon’ them. But 
I was afterwards informed by the 
management of a company possessing 
many restaurants that it was necessary 
to check the cost figures given with 
the college recipes, because when mul- 
tiplied many times their small inac- 
curacies became unduly great. 

In the photograph books shown to 
visitors there was an enormous pro- 
portion of photographs of wedding or 
other celebration cakes, for which the 
college had received prizes. Here again 
the college represents pretty accurately 
local opinion. Cakes of all kinds are 
immensely popular, Housewives, ap 
parently already overworked, somehow 
find time to make elaborate cakes and 
whatever else one may miss in Aus- 
tralia, one can always be sure of won 
derful cakes. 

That Emily McPherson College does 


(Continued on page 294) 
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Director School Cafeterias, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Care of Cafeteria Equipment 


S a matter of personal pride 
every manager would like to have 


the newest and most modern equipment 
for her school cafeteria But while 
aiming towards this end there is much 
that can be done to improve the effi- 
ciency and appearance of her present 
equipment. A manager should inspire 
enough enthusiasm, interest and friend 
ly competitive spirit in each of her em- 
ployees so that they will cheerfully 
work to keep the equipment in the best 
condition. Planned scheduled cleaning 
should be included in the daily program 
but pride in cleanliness is the most im 
portant requisite in keeping up the 
appearance of the kitchen. 

Very often a manager will concen 
trate her attention on a piece of costly 
equipment but overlook the condition 
of her smaller, less expensive wares 
such as iron skillets or deep-fat frying 
pans. These pans should be burnt out 
weekly, not only for sanitary reasons 
but also for safety. Old grease be 
comes gummy in substance, adheres 
to the pan and is likely to cause a 
sudden burst of flame, resulting in lia 
bility injuries. To clean such pans use 
a broad blade knife to scrape as much 
of the old grease off as possible, then 
hold the pan directly over an open 
flame—as the pan heats the remaining 
grease particles will crack off. 

Both the electric and hand food 
grinders should be taken apart after 
using, washed, dried and put in a warm 
place to dry. Careful and thorough 
drying is of course necessary as a pre 
caution against rust. 

The very heart of the kitchen, which 
is the range, is most often neglected 
until it is too late to respond to ordi 
nary care. It should hardly be neces- 


sary to state that the burners should 
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By Ruth Preschley 


Chicago, Illinois 


be removed at least once each week 
and scrubbed with a stiff brush in a 
solution of sal soda, and that the oven, 
whether it has been used for roasting 
or baking, should be wiped daily with 
a damp cloth. If the lining of the oven 
is not rust proof, rub over it lightly 
with an oiled cloth after using the 
damp one. Baker’s ovens require daily 
care because of the tendency for fruit 
pies to boil over or cakes to run over 
the edge of the tin when it has been 
filled too full. In an effort to spare 
themselves the task of cleaning these 
ovens, some bakers place the pastry on 
aluminum cafeteria trays during the 
process of baking. This practice should 
be discouraged, first because it will ruin 
the trays: also because the trays act 
as reflectors of heat which will cause 
the pies to burn. It is much better to 
provide larger vents in the pies for the 
steam to escape or else use a little less 
filling. 

Cake or muffin tins should never be 
scoured with a harsh abrasive which 
will scratch them, causing the baked 
goods to stick to the pan. The tins 
should be soaked in hot soapy water 
until they are easily washed and then 
if some of the batter still adheres to 
the pan, rub it with a cloth which has 
been dipped in table salt. Salt is a soft 
abrasive which will provide enough 
friction to remove the particles of 
dough without marring the surface of 
the pan. 

The steam table, hot chocolate urns 
or coffee urns, (used in the teacher’s 
cafeterias), should be drained each day 
to prevent the formation of rust. Do 
not cover the urns tightly when not in 
use but instead spread a piece of cloth 
over the top to keep out dust and dirt, 
but still permit the air to circulate 


around the porcelain lining. Washing 
the lining of the urns with a solution 
of baking soda and water will prevent 
them from becoming “sour.” Occasion- 
ally it is a good plan to leave this 
solution in the urns over night. 

In the daily cleaning of the dessert 
or salad pans, it is a good idea to save 
the cracked ice which was used in the 
display of these items. Put the left- 
over ice directly on the fresh vegetables 
which have been cleaned and stored in 
the refrigerator for the next day’s use. 
Not only will this help to freshen the 
vegetables but it will aid materially in 
lowering the temperature of the re- 
frigerator, 

Reserve sets of table silverware 
which are used for class parties or 
banquets may be stored for months 
without tarnishing if kept in air tight 
containers with a little piece of gum 
camphor. An excellent means of stor- 
age is to place the silverware in screw- 
top glass gallon containers; tie the 
pieces of camphor loosely in cheese- 
cloth, placing them on top of the silver- 
ware before tightly sealing the top. An 
economical polish for silver and for 
monel metal is a paste made from 
whiting and household ammonia. Whit- 
ing may be purchased at most hard- 
ware stores, 

Heavy duty aluminum pans may best 
be cleaned with fine steel wool, al- 
though darkness on the inside of the 
pan which has been caused by the 
chemical reaction of foods such as 
eggs, may be lightened by boiling a 
solution of cream of tartar or any acid, 
and hot water in the container. 


These suggestions prove that care o! 


cafeteria equipment is neither difficult 
nor complicated but their effectiveness 
lies in their daily application. 
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Home Economics Trained Women and the School Lunch 





General public interest in nutrition 
and an appreciation of the educational 
contributions of the school lunch are 
leading to the establishment of pro- 
visions for school lunches where none 


has previously been served and to the 
improvement of existing services. To 
this end trained managers are being em- 
ployed, in many instances replacing un- 
trained women and concessionaires. 
Women trained =m 
home economics have 
long been concerned with 
the improvement of 
school feeding in order 
to insure the well being 
of the school child. Dur- 
ing recent years this 
concern has greatly in- 
creased with the knowl- 
edge of the importance 
of nutrition to child 
health. From one point 
of view, the school sys- 
tem of the country may 
be considered the pri- 
mary agency of public 
health intellectual, 
physical, social health. 
Relied upon to carry 
nany responsibilities for- 
merly carried by the 
home, it becomes the 
center of hope for the 
attainment of knowl 
edge, for the inculcation 
of ideals and attitudes, 
and for the development 
f good health prac- 
tices for the great ma- 
jority of the population. 
In each — function 
plays an important role and in each, 
to some 


school feeding 


its value is recognized 
extent, somewhat widely. In its rela 
tionship to the physical health of the 
school child, school feeding ts gener- 
ally coming to be considered the great- 
est single means for mass education 
upon which we must depend for rapid 
improvement in health — standards 
(Italics ours.) Women trained in nutri- 
tion and in teaching are needed to take 
advantage of this educational opportun- 
ity. Their interest and that of other 
home economists is also needed to de 
termine the extent to which the school 
feeding program actually functions. 
No state has published a complete re 
port of the number of schools in which 


From Home Economics Institution Admin 
stration Newsletter. 
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third floor and is an attractive place. 





By Mary de Garmo Bryan 
Head, Institution Management 
Teachers College, Columbia University 





some type of prepared lunch is served, 
or of the number of children served 
thereby. We have no adequate infor- 
mation as to the numbers of children 
fed in many of the lunchrooms op 
erated in the various communities. Such 
information as is available, however, 
serves to indicate that there is great 


numbers 


room for improvement in 


served and in amounts served to each 





The cafeteria of the new Cranford (New Jersey) High School is on the 

The serving counter is separated from be 
the cafeteria dining hall, which is used as a study hall except at lunch 
periods. It is a beautiful room with knotty pine panelled walls ana an equipment of the lune 
acoustical cane fiber tile ceiling. About 400 pupils go through the line ooo. for efficiency 


each day during the three lunch periods 


“ 


child if we are to reach our goal of “a 
good lunch for every child.” Merely 
to see that the food is available is but 
the beginning of the work of a man 
ager; it must be eaten by the children, 
by all of the children, if possible. 
An adequate lunch for all of the 
children has been provided in hundreds 
of communities in recent years through 
the assistance of the WPA or entirely 
from local funds in some instances 
About 500,000 were reported fed in such 
projects last year. If we assume that 
this is but one-half of the number so 
fed, we can account with certainty for 
about 1,000,000 of the 36,000,000 school 
children receiving good lunches. 
Trained managers are also needed in 
the operation of the cafeterias. The 
service of good food at the lowest pos 


sible price is only possible with good 













management. Because the aim ts that 
of feeding children rather than making 
money it must not be assumed _ that 
“sood business operation” is not es 
sential We need tood control from 
food specifications and purchasing to 
standardized recipes and portions; per 
sonnel control, from careful selection 
and instruction to time studies, wages 
and insurance provisions; financial con 

trol as it involves both 

of these and includes 


cash control and suit 


able bookkeeping and 
accounting We need 
unitorm accounting pro 


cedures in similar school 
systems so that we car 
compare the — eflicient 
operation of one with 
another Much can be 


done in many schools to 


improve business man 
agement \s an inte 
esting step toward uni 


form accounting, join 


committees trom the 
\ssociation of Public 
School Business Othicials 


and the Cafeteria Dire 
tors Conference have 
been appointed oO worl 
on this problem 

Phe knowle lee of the 
trained manager can also 
f value to 


( 


attractiveness, and wit! 

economy Chet su 
gestions with regard to layout and loca 
tion, and size, should make for improve 
service. One important function of the 
cafeteria, that of social education, is 
closely related to size Almost nothing 
has been done in this field in the very 
large schools, though something has 
been accomplished in numerous smaller 
ones. The physical factors of size and 
noise, in the lunchroom, probably ac 
count for failure to develop the pro 
gram along social lines With the 
newer ideas of program-making it is 
quite feasible to limit the size of the 
group seated at any one time \ maxi 
mum of, let us say, 500 should be the 
goal. Cafeterias should be treated with 
sound-deadening materials so that con 
versation is possible, and real efforts 
should be made to use the lunchroom 


for a social center Incidentally such 
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a room could be more readily used for 
other school purposes than some of the 
large cafeterias now in use, and equip- 
ment costs would be lowered accord- 
ingly. 

The cafeteria has always been avail- 
able for the feeding of children re- 
quiring special diets, though the lack 
of well-trained managers has sometimes 
made it impossible to develop this op- 
portunity to the fullest extent. With the 
increasing interest of hospital dietitians 
in this field it is hoped that managers 
qualified to handle such feeding, es- 
pecially in outdoor schools, will be avail- 
able. In this connection, it is interest- 
ing to note that the Association of 
School Physicians is now manifesting 
interest in the role of nutrition in the 
health program of the entire school. 
The American Dietetic Association was 
represented at their annual meeting in 
New York on the same program as the 
associations of nurses, dentists, psychia- 
trists, and the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, 

It is important to stress the need for 
technical competence. It is not enough 
to have a goal; it is essential to have 
the knowledge and the skill required 
Because of the 
professional training involved and the 


to attain that goal. 


need in this field for trained women, the 
American Home Economics Association 
and the American Dietetic Association 
are working through a joint committee 
to plan regional conferences similar 
to those held in the East the last three 
years. Special programs will be planned 
at the time of the annual state and lo- 
cal meetings and the journals of these 
two associations will be used for ar- 
ticles concerning the problems of school 
cafeterias. 


Food Service Directors 
Conference 


The fourth Annual Conference of 
Food Service Directors to be held in 
Kochester, New York, November 4-5, 
is open to all dietitians and others in- 
terested in food administration. Among 
the addresses of unusual interest are: 

Educational Possibilities of the 
School Lunchroom in Every Type of 
School, Miss Mary McCormick, New 
York State Department of Education. 

Chocolate Milk, Professor W. §S. 
Mueller, Massachusetts State Agricul- 
tural College , 

Current Nutritive Standards in Low 
Cost Lunches, Dr. Estelle Hawley, 
University of Rochester. An address 
will be given by Dr. Lydia Roberts, 
University of Chicago, the subject of 
which is to be announced 
Mrs. Mary de Garmo Bryan, Teach- 

ers College, will present a report of 
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conference study on Layouts and Miss 
Dorothy Behm, Board of Education, 
Syracuse, New York, a report of con- 
ference study on Finance. There will 
be other reports of conference studies, 
and addresses on personnel, equipment, 
administration and health promotion. 
Round table discussions will be a fea- 
ture. 

These annual Conferences are being 
fostered by the American Home Eco- 
nomics and American Dietetic Associa- 
tions and are strongly endorsed by the 
state organizations. 

Planned especially for discussion of 
problems incident to the organization 
and operation of non-profit making cafe- 
terias (schools, college dining halls, in- 


A College 


dustrial cafeterias) this annual confer. 
ence has aroused much interest and has 
each year drawn a larger attendance, 
Last year representatives from all parts 
of the country were present. This year’s 
program is an especially worthwhile one 
and a large attendance is expected. 

An exhibit of new equipment and pub- 
lications relating to the field is being 
planned and will be held in the Seneca 
Hotel. 

The conference headquarters will be 
the Seneca Hotel, and the Sagamore, 
Rochester and Powers Hotels are con- 
venient for the meetings. It is advis- 
able to make reservations early. Etta 
H. Handy, University of Rochester, is 
Chairman Publicity Committee. 


Project in Catering 


$y Katharine King and Mary A. Polk 


Modesto, California 


O offer practical courses in com- 
mercial cookery when classes are 
small and equipment is limited presents 
a frequent problem in small colleges. 
For the catering class of four students 
at Modesto Junior College, we have 
partially difficulty this 
semester through a tea-room project. 
Once each month the handcraft lab- 
oratory becomes the Handicraft Tea 
Room. Card tables are set up. 


solved the 


Flour 
sacks hemmed, dyed in various colors, 
and decorated in original design by 
means of the silk screen process, make 
attractive table cloths at a cost of fifteen 
cents each. The top of the built-in cab- 
inets along the south wall becomes a 
buffet. And faculty, students, and 
friends keep up a steady patronage for 
two hours. 

Duties of general manager, two wait- 
kitchen manager rotate 
among the four members of the class, 


resses, and 


who are assisted in the food preparation 
by two members of another foods class 
and by an N.Y.A. dishwasher. Thus 
every girl in the class has in turn dur- 
ing the semester experience in planning, 
buying, and preparation of the food 
served, in kitchen and table service, and 
in the managerial duties of directing the 
entire staff while at the same time per- 
forming the duties of tea room hostess 
and cashier. 

An ample menu includes cinnamon and 
honey toast, assorted sandwiches, as- 
sorted cakes, tea and coffee; another, 
cinnamon rolls, a sandwich loaf, cakes, 
Various combinations 
are sold for ten and twenty-five cents. 


tea and coffee. 


Patrons may also purchase cakes or 
rolls to take home with them; hence 
the supply is usually sold out. 

Values, we believe, are apparent in 
the training afforded the waitresses in 


keeping orders straight and in giving 
quick, courteous service. Even more 
important is the training in manage- 
ment. The girls learn the necessity for 
careful estimates in buying, for careful 
planning in assigning responsibility and 
directing helpers, for adaptability and 
graciousness in guests, and 
smoothly, for 


seating 
going 
accuracy and rapidity in making change. 
The growing enthusiasm of the class is 
evidence of their appreciation of these 
values. 


keeping things 


Girls trained in this course are avail- 
able for small catering jobs in the com- 
munity and are sometimes employed to 
take charge of preparing and _ serving 
refreshment at small teas or to pre- 
pare sandwiches and cakes for larger 
affairs. Recently they had an order for 
eight hundred fancy sandwiches for a 
large garden tea in the community. 
Their small decorated cakes are also 
frequently in demand. 

The name, Handicraft Tea Room, 
suggested the handcraft exhibits which 
have entertained the tea room guests 
and provided projects for other classes. 
One month there was a demonstration 
of weaving. Another time the clothing 
classes presented a spring fashion show. 
Other exhibits have featured textiles 
and the work of the photography and 
art classes. 


Editorial Note: What interesting and 
original project have you developed of 
observed in connection with catering of 
cafeteria courses, or in school cafeteria 
work? Now is the time to write them 
up and send them to the editor of 
We will 


, aterial 
pay our regular rates for any materia 
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Book Reviews 


THe Famity Past anp PRESENT, by 
Bernhard J. Stern for the Commission 
on Human Relations. A publication 
of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion. D. Appleton-Century Company, 
Incorporated, New York, 1938. 461 pp. 
$2.75. 

There has been much controversy over 
the place occupied by the family in 
modern life. Have economic, social, 
and cultural changes caused the dis- 
integration of the family? Is parental 
authority disappearing? Do current 
ideals and realities recognize the im- 
portance of the family? What are the 
consequences of divorce, low marriage 
and birth rates on sex and family re- 
lations? To help meet these and other 
problems of actual living today and 
to more thoroughly understand them, 
the Commission on Human Relations 
has sponsored the publication of a book 
dealing with the family—tracing from 
its primitive beginnings down through 
the ages to contemporary times the 
changing of the form of the family, 
and the differences and similarities, the 
causes and effects of problems which 
have resulted from its evolution. 

The organization of this work is ex- 
cellent. It is divided into thirteen sec- 
tions with several contributions in each 
section, giving various aspects of the 
subject. For example, the section “Cur- 
rent Ideals and Realities” contains ar- 
ticles by outstanding authorities on 
Catholic and Protestant ideals in mar- 
riage, sex life before and after mar- 
riage, marital problems, the family in 
Fascist and Soviet states, and other 
related material. 

The book is intended primarily for 
students and teachers, but it is an in- 
valuable source of information for 
parents and those interested in problems 
of modern living. While a few of the 
first sections might be considered some- 
what erudite by the layman, the book 
as a whole has much to offer in a com- 
prehensible form and presents a clear 
and at times startling picture of the 
family life of yesterday and today 

E.. -C. 


CONSUMERS AND THE Market, by 
Margaret G. Reid, Ph.D., Associate 
Professor of Economics, Iowa State 
College. F. S. Crofts & Co., New York, 
1938. 584 pages. $3.75. 
“How can I get the most for my 
money?” and “What should I know 
about the market system to buy intelli 
gently?” are two questions which the 
average consumer asks himself today 
This book has been written to assist 
In answering these questions and to aid 
I giving an intelligent comprehension 
of the market system as a whole. It 
is non-technical and of interest to all 
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consumers, but it is especially well 
adapted for use in courses in Consumer 
Education, having an appendix devoted 
to study outlines and questions for each 
section. 

The book is divided into eight parts 
which include an approach to consumer 
problems, market organization and 
functions, retailing, costs and services, 
selling, standardization, prices, and the 
way to a better market system. Each 
part is discussed in detail, dealing 
with all the problems involved, both 
from the consumer’s angles and from 
the business man’s viewpoint. 

Practices and policies of present day 
business are clearly presented, giving the 
factors in their evolution and their ef- 
fect on consumer’s difficulties. The 
final chapter gives practical help for at- 
taining the goal of intelligent buying 
and sums up the need for, and the way 
to, a better market system. 

From such a background as this study 
offers, all who read “Consumers and 
the Market” will find themselves pos- 
sessing a clearer conception of the mar- 
ket system and a better understanding 
of the place and possibilities of con- 
sumer education in the world today. 

Oi 


How tHE FAsHion Wortp Works, 
a series of addresses given at The 


“Fashion Group’s training courses by 


fashion and merchandise experts, edit 
ed by Margaretta Stevenson. Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1938. 207 pp 
$2.50. 

The Fashion Group, Inc., a profession- 
al, non-commercial organization with a 
membership of more than 1000 women, 
conducts a yearly training course for 
people interested in learning the fash- 
ion business. This book contains the 
condensed lectures recently given at 
these training courses by many dis- 
tinguished fashion authorities, and there- 
by presents a comprehensive picture of 
the entire fashion industry, 

It discusses such practical topics as 
“How to Look for Fashion Sources” 
“Designing in the Wholesale Field”; 
“Color Technique in Fashion”; “Styling 
and Merchandising Furniture”; “Store 
\dvertising”; “Contacting the Press for 
a Department Store’; “Newspaper 
Fashion Reporting and Editing”; etc 
And there is a chapter which sums up 
fashion jobs 

Any young man or woman who is in 
terested in taking up fashion as a career 
or wishes to obtain a comprehensive pic 
ture of the many interesting ramifica 
tions of fashion work would find this 


book interesting and helptul 


Encusnu Quirtinc O_p ANp New, by 
Elizabeth Hake. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1937. $2.50 

Quilting in many parts of England 


has not been merely a pastime, but an 





actual home-industry. The author made 


an extensive survey of this art as it 
has been practiced in England and it 
was possible in the compilation of this 
book, to gain first-hand information 
from women who have themselves been 
real quilters within the last sixty years 
Three of these veterans, together with 
the author and friends, made a careful 
search in England of old quilts with 
their varied but distinct designs, and 
these quilts have been photographed and 
diagrammed, and reproduced here in 
excellent quality and quantity. To those 
interested in this art, “English Quilting 
Old and New,” would be an invaluable 
aid. 


U. S. OnE: MAINE to FLoripA, com- 
piled by the Federal Writers’ Project 
of the Works Progress Administration. 
Modern Age Books, Inc., New York, 
1938, 344 p. 95c 

This volume is part of the American 
Guide Series of regional, state and 
local guidebooks, and second in a series 
of interstate route guides. The entire 
series of guides, when completed, will 
highlight the history, resources and 
points of interest in an area of more 
than three million square miles. It is 
a new type of guide. It not only gives 
the tourist all he needs to know about 
the route briefly and concisely, but it 
tells interesting things about the coun 
try and places along U. S. No. 1 
things that only the natives know—and 
along with this, is a list of descriptions 
of local dishes that the traveler should 
not miss. The book contains 30 excel 
lent photographs, a route map, and is 


indexed for convenience 


THe Herirace or Corron, by M. D 
C. Crawford. Published by Grosset & 
Dunlap, New York. 244 pp., 21 page 
illustrations. $1.95 

The story of cotton and the develop 
ment of the cotton industry, is vividly 
and humanly told in this book which is 
definitely written for those interested in 
“the history of art and technology as 
expressed in fabrics,” rather than for 
the technician. The book starts with 
the “March of Cotton”—a chronological 


table showing important periods in 


tracing the history of the production 
and use of the fiber from earliest re 
corded time down to 1832 when the fac 
tory system of weaving came into be 
ing. A discussion of primitive culture 


of the cotton plantation and techniques 
of handling it, the culture and produc 
tion of cotton in the New World and in 
different countries of the Old World, 
its social and economic aspects down 
through the vears to our own present 


] 


day period—all make the book one that 

should le an excellent reference lor 

textile and clothing students in home 
, 


economics classes. It is well and in 


terestingly illustrated 


































































































DO YOU KNOW— 
the Legend of Saint Swithin? 


By Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


“St. Swithin’s Day, tf thou dost rain, 
For forty days it will remain; 

St. Swithin’s Day, if thou be fair, 

For forty days twill rain na mair,” 
is an old folk rhyme which British 
children recite on July fifteenth, the 
day celebrating the translation of the 
relics of Saint Swithin, one time Bishop 
of Winchester. 

According to popular fancy, Swithin 
By the 
law of inheritance he has become the 


is the rain saint of England. 


rain saint of America as well. 

Legend relates that Swithin, or 
Swithun as he sometimes was called, 
was Bishop of Winchester in 852 A.D. 
For ten years he performed good works 
and preached the gospel of Christ. 
Swithin’s influence extended over tem- 
poral as well as spiritual matters, for 
he was said to have persuaded Ethel- 
wulf, son of King Egbert, to give the 
Church a tenth of all his landed estates. 
In return for these titles, Swithin agreed 
that the Church should say prayers each 
Wednesday in behalf of the royal fam 
ily 

Saint Swithin is said to have request 
ed his brethren to bury him “where 
the feet of passersby might tread and 
the rain of heaven fall.” Consequently, 
the body of the revered bishop was 
placed to rest outside the Cathedral 
Church, where soft winds played over 
the grass that grew upon his grave 
and summer showers kept it green 
Years later, the monks held solemn con- 


ference. 


News Notes 


At a meeting of the Consumer-hk¢ 
tailer Relations Council held May 12 at 
the Hotel Astor, New York City, a 
tentative publication on labeling was ap 
proved for release to representative con 
sumers, retailers and manufacturers in 
order to secure their comment and 
criticism on the Council’s suggestions for 
informative labels 

The publication, which has been pre 
pared by the Council’s Committee on 
Labeling, will contain “check lists” of 
suggested information which might ap 
pear on labels for twelve items of con 
sumer merchandise. As explained by 
H. W. Brightman, Chairman of the 
‘check list” 


will provide a place where the recipient 


Council, a column on each 


may vote on the desirability of each item 
of information listed. The suggested 
information covers composition, con 


Struction, pertormance, use and care 
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“Why should our sainted brother’s 
body lie outside the Cathedral?” they 
reasoned. “Is it not more fitting that so 
good and great a bishop be buried with- 
in the church choir?” 

The brothers all agreed that 
Swithin, who was no humble monk, 
should be honored with burial inside 
the Cathedral itself. 

According to tradition, on the day the 
brothers appointed for the translation 
of Saint Swithin’s bones it rained with 
such terrific force that the task had 
to be postponed. The next day and the 
next the same thing occurred. For forty 
days it rained and, finally, the monks 
decided that they were acting against 
the wishes of Saint Swithin, who 
caused rain to fall each time they con- 
templated disturbing the body. As often 
is the case with picturesque tradition, 
however, fact does not always bear out 
the legend; on July 15, 971, the re- 
mains of the saint finally were placed 
in a splendid shrine within the church, 
and this time, evidently, without dis- 
turbance of the elements. At the end 
of the eleventh century the body again 
was moved, to its final resting place in 
the new cathedral. 

From early times the relics of Saint 
Swithin were thought to possess cura- 
tive powers. Throughout the centuries 
the maimed, the halt and the blind have 
made annual pilgrimage to his shrine and 
have returned home rejoicing in re- 
newed courage and vigor. 

The name of Saint Swithin frequent 


The publication will contain also a dis- 
cussion of the purpose and desirability 
of factual labeling from the viewpoint 
of the consumer, retailer and manufac- 
ture! 

When the returns from this question- 
naire have been analyzed, the Council 
will issue a publication on labeling, 
according to Mr. Brightman 

The annual one-day Home Service 
Conference for utility home economists, 
distributor home economists and others 
interested in home service, was held on 
lriday, May 27, in the Institute at Nela 
Park, Cleveland. 

The conference followed the annual 
Advanced Lighting Course which was 
given in the Institute Wednesday and 
Thursday, May 25 and 26. 

During the Home Service Conference, 
new ideas and suggestions for home 
service, as well as features of 1938 prod 


ucts were presented 


ly is mentioned in early literature, 
“Every Man out of his Humor,” writ- 
ten by Ben Jonson in 1599, mentions 
the rain saint at some length. 

“Poor Robin’s Almanac” for 1697 con- 
tains an amusing reference to the good 
saint who not only controlled the 
weather, but was able to restore broken 
eges to their original state and return 
them to a poor woman’s basket: 

“In this month is Saint Swithin’s Day, 
On which if it rain, they say 

For forty days after it will, 

Or more, or less, some rain distil. 

This Swithin was a saint, I trow, 
And Winchester’s bishop also, 

Who in his time did many a feat, 

As Popish legends do repeat; 
A woman, having broken her eggs, 

By stumbling at anothers legs, 

For which she made a woeful cry, 
Saint Swithin chanced for to come by, 

Who made them all as sound or more 

Than ever they were before. 

But whether this were so or no 

‘Tis more than you or I do know; 
Better it is to rise betime, 

And to make hay while sun doth shine, 

Than to believe in tales and lies 
Which idle monks and friars devise.’ 


Sioux Indian Art 
(Continued from page 277) 


of one-fourth inch dowels put onto 
heavy wire to keep the circle. Fine 
linen was stretched over this and 
fastened together with wooden pegs to 
look like the quills that were used by 
the Indians. The tepees were next 
shellacked with white shellac to make 
them transparent and give them the 
appearance of the oiled skins that were 
originally used. They were now ready 
for decoration. Some of the girls used 
only black and white drawings, while 
others drew on their own designs and 
then painted them in their gay colors. 
The tribal history is often told on the 
tepee, hunts or wars being shown by 
drawings. Some girls used the beaded 
motifs also. We dyed feathers red, 
vellow, green and blue to take the place 
of the eagle feathers the Indians were 
so proud to have. We made the tepees 
in two sizes—18 inches and 24 inches. 
The smaller ones we use as table lights, 
while the larger ones give a very pleas- 
ing effect as a floor lamp by the fire- 
place. Electric fixtures are mounted on 
boards about four inches square and 
the tepees placed over the bulbs. 

The girls have made their graduation 
dresses and they have made collars, 
vests, belts and beautiful coats trimmed 
with all the Sioux designs worked out 
in yarn cross-stitch, They are also 
making belts, pocket books, table mats 
and trimmings for dresses and boleros 
using finger-weaving, an old Indian art 
that is being revived. 
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That pure 
Srape product— 
Cream of Tartar 
—insures a sweet 
and delicate 
flavor... 


SE new-laid eggs . . . the finest butter 
and follow the rules for perfect 
cakemaking. But if there’s the least hint 
of baking-powder taste, your cake will be 
a disappointing failure. 
The one sure way to avoid such failures 
is to use Cream of ‘Tartar baking powder. 
Cream of ‘Tartar—because it is a whole- 
some fruit product—never leaves a baking- 
powder taste. It insures a delicious blend 
of your fine-flavored butter, eggs and 
milk. Gives delicate lightness, too— 
and better keeping quality. 
But remember—there is only one 
nationally known baking powder made 


No baking-powder taste 


FREE! ROYAL COOK BOOK— 


Invaluable to teachers. Basic 
recipes, rules for fine cakemak- 
ing, hints on handling doughs. 
Practical for classroom work. 
Mail coupon. 






2 delicious layers of White Cake 
—yet only 1¢ worth of Royal! 





Write down for your pupils the costs of the prin- 
cipal ingredients needed for two layers of white 
cake. Then compare the total with the cost of the 
baking powder. Only J/¢ for Royal! And think 
what you get for that small sum! Sweet, delicate 
flavor... no trace of baking-powder taste... 
extra lightness. Why take chances with doubtful 
baking powder when good, reliable Royal costs 


so little? 











Royal is the only na- 
tionally known baking 
powder made with 
Cream of Tartar—a pure 
fruit product from lus- 
cious, juice-heavy grapes. 





with Cream of ‘Vartar, and that is 
Royal! So don’t take chances with 
cheap, doubtful brands. 

Make sure of successful demonstrations by 


using only Royal. And point out to your 
pupils that tor fine home baking, it is always 





economical to use the best baking powder. 
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ROYAL BAKING POWDER, Product of Standard Brands Incorporat 


691 Washington Street, New York City, Dept. wu, 

Please send free Royal Cook Books for class use 
Name 

Addre 

City 


chool 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention Practical Home Economics 29 

















Homemaking and Allied 
Occupational Approval 


(Continued from page 280) 


Preparation of food for sale 

Preparing special meals 

Preparing foods for special occasions 

Production of food for sale 

Preserving food for sale 

Marketing for others 

\ssisting in marketing 

Managing sandwich shops 

conducting food exchange 

Typing menus in food shops 

Making garments for others 

Care of children for a time 

Making toys for children 

Assisting children in shopping 

Neighborhood crafts for children 

Demonstrating food in stores 

Waitresses in tearooms, hotels, and 

cafes 
Assisting in hospitals, hotels, schools, 
and in inns 

To find the occupational opportuni 
ties in the community, conduct some type 
of survey and gather data on the type 
jobs, number absorbed each year, type 
employee wanted, and the type skills re- 
Also, the employment stand- 
various 


quired, 
dard and 
jobs are most important in determining 


compensation for 


what to include in a program. Coopera 


tion with local business firms in 
training and placing trainees is essen- 
tial so the occupational data is of prime 
importance. Programs that will assist 
in the training for occupational experi- 
Home Nursing 
Aide; Homemaking and Allied Occu- 


pations; Textile and Clothing Occupa- 


ences are as follows: 


tions Program; Food Occupations; 


Home Assistants. 


(Reprinted by permission from Michigan 


Home Economics News Letter.) 


An Exhibit Reminiscent 
of Fairyland 


(Continued from page 279) 


blue and white Chinese bases on the 
consoles at the left are very interesting 
ornaments. The pole screen in front of 
the mantle was copied exactly from an 
exceedingly fine one in the Kensington 
Museum in London. 

The rug is needlepoint in tones of 
brown with a floral design after a 
Queen Anne pattern. The room is 
painted in Georgian green. The curtains 
are the same tone as the wall 

An exact 


room Mr 


Queen Mary at the time of the King’s 


replica of the Georgian 


Thorne made and gave to 


Jubilee, June, 1935 

The English Adam dining room also 
shown on this page is another of my 
favorites. The walls and ceiling of this 


room are copied from one of Robert 
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Adam's own designs. They are painted 
gray, touched with white, and the cur- 
tains are old gold satin, made in the 
elaborate fashion of that period. The 
ornaments used in frieze, ceiling and 
over the mantel for this room were 
chosen from a very fine collection of 
plaster medallions found in Salisbury. 

The pieces of furniture were copied 
from designs made by Robert Adam. 
Some of the silver pieces are very old, 
others are modern copies of old pieces 
in the Kensington Museum. 

The two Wedgwood vases in the wall 
crypts at the right were purchased in a 
little shop in Penzance, and the Chelsea 
ornaments and old Worcester china 
were made in London, The medallions 
in the light fixtures on the panels that 
are each side of the mantel are of 
Wedgwood. The clock on the mantel 
winds and runs. 

Robert Adam had many imitators, but 
there was a quality to his work which 
others aspired to but did not achieve. 
He was in the habit of designing all 
the furniture and accessories of his 
houses, which accounts for the beauty 
and simplicity of his rooms. This Adam 
room in the exhibit is a gem. 


Use of Group Patterns 
(Continued from page 282) 


Standards are set and comparisons 
are posstble, Individuals observe 
the workmanship of others. They 
are quick to recognize superior 
work and aim to model theirs 
after it. (An example of this oc- 
curred when a member of the cu- 
lotte group had sewed a_ very 
crooked seam far from the fitted 
basting line. When others in the 
group observed this they laugh- 
ingly said “Rip it. You can’t leave 
that in for it will never fit or 
hang right. See how we did it?” 
The poor victim joined in good 
naturedly with the laughter, quiet- 
lv went to work ripping the seam 
without the teacher having to in- 
terfere.) 

Girls are impressed with the nu 
merous possibilities in re-using a 
pattern. Though six girls may be 
making a 
variations come in the materials 


dress exactly alike, 
used; different trimmings; assort- 
ed colors and color combinations ; 
slight changes in necklines, length 
of sleeves or sleeve finishes and 
neck finishes. Girls realize, through 
actually seeing this work out with 
their own individual group, that it 
is possible to use the pattern over 
and over again making these vari- 
ous changes and thus making for 
economy in the use of the pattern 
for the future. 

8. There is little opportunity for dis- 


couragement, Instructions are 
given to a small group when the 
first member is prepared for it. 
When others reach the same stage 
they may proceed without further 
help from the teacher who may 
be otherwise occupied, and are 
thus not held up in their progress, 
Pupils become discouraged when 
they are forced into wasting 
precious minutes of an already 
short period, or their interest is 
lost through having to wait. 
There ts little danger of getting 
tired of a garment before its com- 
pletion. Pupils are usually quite 
impatient. They want to rush a 
thing through to a finish, to com- 
plete a garment when others do 
and to wear it immediately. 
Group work makes greater speed 
possible so that the garment 
doesn’t drag over a long period. 
There ts less danger of an t- 
completed garment at the end of 
the semester. It is poor policy to 
allow a student to take an incom- 
pleted garment home at the end 
of the term, yet it is often im- 
possible for teacher or pupil, or 
both, to put in extra time during 
or after school. Since competi- 
tion works up speed, there is less 
lagging behind and more assur- 
ance that the work will be done. 


Emily McPherson College 


(Continued from page 287) 


represent public opinion and fulfil a 
public need is shown by the fact that 
her pupils almost all get good posts. 
A cookery pupil was earning £6 (ap- 
proximately $30.00) a week in a res- 
taurant before she was twenty-two. Di- 
ploma course pupils are to be found 
as matrons and mistresses in_ schools, 
as diet cooks, after a supplementary 
course, in hospitals, as cookery writers 
for newspapers and as analysts and ex- 
perimental cooks for catering com- 
panies. It is hardly known that a di- 
ploma pupil cannot find a post if she 
wants it. 

The staff is composed of the principal, 
Miss Rk. S. Chisholm, who took train- 
ing on the American continent—Toronto, 
| think—the vice-principal, Miss Stuart, 
the assistant-secretary, Miss E. Me- 
Donald. For food and cookery there 
are eleven teachers, for laundry, one, 
for dressmaking and needlework, eleven, 
for millinery, one, for art, three, for 
There are also thirteen 


members of the part-time and evening 


science, two. 
teaching staff. Three teachers are “ex 
changed” each vear with similar col- 
leges in Great Britain so three of the 
Emily McPherson staff are always i 
Europe 
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HOME ECONOMICS PLAYS 
New Plays in Pamphlet Form 


To continue interest in your class work, give a play! 


The ones listed below have been used by many Home 
Economics teachers with great success. 


1. Joan Finds Out. 

One-act play for senior highschool Clothing Classes. 
Seven girls. 15¢ 
2. Martha Washington Returns. 

A one-act play for highschool child development 


classes. Seven girls. 15¢ 
3. There Was an Old Lady Who Lived in A 
Shoe. 


Fashion show in five scenes for younger girls. Panto- 
mime, two announcers, any number of children. 15¢ 


4. A Television Style Show. 
Lines read behind scenes. Three girls, announcer. 15c¢ 


5. Playing the Game. 

Two-act play on Social Relations. Five girls, four boys. 
25¢ 

6. Renovating Rosie. 

Two-act play on personal appearance. Six girls and 

three boys. 25¢ 

7. Abigail’s Print Shop. 

One-act play for highschool clothing classes. Three 

girls, one boy, and models 15¢ 


8. Two Short Plays for Clothing Classes. 


(a) Closet Cleverness. Eight Color girls, and 
models, one announcer. (b) All Day Long. Four 


girls as main characters and models 15¢ 
9. This Modern Generation. 
Three-acts, ten or more highschool girls. 25¢ 


10. The Uses of Adversity. 

One-act and three scenes for homemaking classes. 
Five boys and five girls. 25c¢ 
11. The Fashion Cycle & Facts and Fancies in 
Costume. 

Two short plays for college students. Six girls. Any 
number of models. 20c 
12. The Awakening of Amy Brant. 

Two-act play for highschool foods and nutrition 
classes. Nine girls and extras. 15¢ 


13. Hollyhocks for You. 

Deals with family relationships. 5 girls, 2 boys. 25c 
14. “Home Sweet Home”’. 

Family relationships, 4 girls, 6 boys. 


15. The Country Cousin. 
4 main characters all girls. Based on personal aes * 
ance and good grooming. 15¢ 


16. A Modern Cinderella. 
6 girls. Based on general home economics course. 15¢ 


17. Mr. Budget. 
A puppet show on family budgets. Three girls, 2 boys. 
15¢ 


Order These Plays by Number. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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SAAS 


These helpful booklets 
will save you 
time and effort 


Sample Volume Sent Free! 














‘Just the material we need,’’ teach- 
ers say after examining the House- 
hold Finance “Better Buymanship”’ 
booklets. These booklets tell what 
the consumer should know when 
buying important commodities. Al 
most every object of major impor 
tance to the typical home has been 


covered in the series of 23 volumes. 


Free from commercial bias 
Each volume, written by an author 
ity after exhaustive research and 
consultation with leading workers 
in the field, contains the latest avail 
able information on the subject. The 
information is both accurate and 
free from commercial bias. Diagrams 


and photographs illustrate the text 


You will find these booklets useful 
both as classroom texts and as refer 
ence manuals. They will save you 
time and effort because they contain 
data from widely scattered scources 

data which would take many 


hours of study and research tocollect 


Coupon brings free copy 
You may obtain any or all of the 
volumes in the series for yourself or 
your classes without charge We 
merely ask that you pay the mailing 
cost. The coupon below will bring 
you a sample Better Buymanship 
volume with a list of all the titles in 


theseries. Why don't yousend tt now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
‘Doctor of Family Finances” 






one of America's leading family finance organizations, with 233 bran ches 150 cities 
| Research Department PHE-G, Houstntoip Finance CorroRra tion 
| 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago | 
Please send me without obligation the Better Buymanship volume | have | 
indicated. Also a list of the other titles in your Library ot Consumer 
| Education | 
Gloves Soap and Other Cleaning Agent 
| Fabric Poultry, Eyys and Fist | 
| Van | 
| Add | 
































“at a glauce’’ when roast 
is done to your liking rare, 
medium or well done with method 
recommended by cooking experts. 
Retains juice and flavor. Reduces 
excessive shrinkage. Accurate, 
easy-to-read. Safe to use. Easy 
to clean chromium finish. On sale 
at drug, hardware, department 
stores or, sent post paid. 
ROCHESTER MFG. CO., INC. 
6 Rockwood St., Rochester, N. Y. 


ROCHESTERzroast meat 
THERMOMETER 





The Trend Today Is to GAS— 
and for 
Roasting and Baking 
the trend is to 


BLODGETT OVENS 


Write for details: 
The G. S. Blodgett Co., Inc. 
Burlington, Vt. 








SEWING ROOM SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Pinking Shears 
Dress Forms 
$500 Skirt Gauges 
Pins, Needles and 
Complete Many Other Items. 
F.O.B. : : . 
Chicago Send for Price List 
BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO., 
3800 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 





: 
We all need 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


for GROWTH 9°47" |g WORK ye“"® 


DAILY CALCIUM 
tn the 


American diets are more often deficient in 
calcium than any other element. A shortage 
results in weakened bones, contracted thorax 
and pelvis, defective teeth, stunted growth, 
poor posture, knock-knees, flat feet, rickets. 

The body needs calcium every day for 
proper nourishment. You can provide daily 
calclum in most convenient, desirable and 
economical form by using dry milk solids. 
It supplies other important milk elements, 
too—all in natural form. 

Dry milk solids is the product resulting 
from the removal of fat and water from milk. 
It contains not over 1%% butterfat and not 
over 5% moisture. Send for Institute bulle 
tin about its use in institutional diets. 


American Dry Milk Institute, Inc. 
Drawer Q, 221 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 
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Home Economics Training 
(Continued from page 276) 


applicant to remove hat and coat and to 
walk across the floor. Applicants for a 
cook’s position react quickly to the ques- 
tion “Do you like to cook?” The en- 
thusiasm of the response, or the lack of 
it, gives me more information than a 
dozen letters of recommendation. An 
employee who comes in contact with the 
should be have a 


public immaculate, 


well-modulated voice, a pleasant face, 
and selling ability. 

It is important to tell an applicant the 
exact requirements of the position un- 
der consideration. It is better to elim- 
inate weaklings by making tne work 
sound more difficult than it is than to 
pretend that it is easy, and have to re- 
place a new employee in a short time. 

Nothing disrupts an organization so 
much as frequent changes of personnel. 
Proper selection should be followed by 
thorough training. A new employee 
should be given details about his position 
by the executive in charge, not by an- 
other employee. The making of work 
plans and cleaning schedules should be 
emphasized in training courses. 

Cost finding of recipes. The only 
safe way is to know your own costs. 
You cannot take the chef’s or cook’s 
word for the cost of a dish. The price 
you pay for material, the amount of 
waste, and hours of labor involved, are 
which influence the cost of 


Smoked ham 


factors 
food. which was pur- 
chased at 30 cents per pound will actual- 
ly cost 60 to 70 cents per pound when it 
has been cooked, with the fat and bone 
removed, Spinach or lima beans which 
were purchased at 5 cents per pound 
may cost four times that amount due 
to the long time of preparation. 

Know ledge of food costs is second 
only to quality of food served as the 
foundation for a successful eating place. 
Yet this phase of the work has not been 
a part of home economics training, gen- 
erally. 
had not learned to figure interest ? While 


Can you imagine a banker who 


food cost varies with the type of oper- 
ation, being 30-40% in less expensive 
restaurants and cafeterias, or as high 
as 50% or over in clubs and expensive 
hotels, the principle involved is the same. 
In order to operate on a 40% food cost, 
the selling prices should be at least 2% 
Or, a 
dinner which sells for $1.00 should have 


times the cost of raw material. 


a raw food cost of not over 40 cents. 

During the past few years people have 
been more price conscious than ever be- 
fore. Giving a fancy name to a dish is 
no longer a reason for adding a dime 
to the retail price. On the other hand, 
when eggs are cheap the price of custard 
pie or angel cake may be reduced from 
10 cents a portion to 5 cents 

In the commercial field it is much 





more important to know the cost of 
meat and vegetable portions than it is to 
know the weight of calorie portions of 
food or all the vitamins in the alphabet. 

Food chemistry, in the tabulation, 
holds third and fourth place in academic 
requirements in commercial and general 
food work, as compared with seventh 
and eighth in the cafeteria, tearoom and 
restaurant fields. This is not surprising 
because few persons actually engaged in 
serving food to the public have either 
time or inclination to analyze food prod- 
However, as one who 
has spent many hours in a chemistry 
laboratory, I believe that scientific train- 


ucts or reactions. 


ing is absolutely essential for well- 
rounded education in food work. Per- 
haps it is not necessary to know how to 
generate hydrogen in order to be a die- 
titian, but experimental work trains a 
person to withhold judgment until all 
the facts have been recorded. The whole 
field of food chemistry will undoubtedly 
be of great importance in the future. 
We have just scratched the surface. 
For example, it is a familiar fact that 
oil and water or vinegar will not mix. 
When shaken together as in making 
French dressing, a temporary emulsion 
is formed, which separates into layers 
upon standing. However, food chemists 
discovered that paprika or some finely 
divided material, when introduced in a 
certain way, helps to make a permanent 
emulsion, with the result that there is on 
the market today French dressing which 
will not Every person who 
handles food intelligently is a chemist. 

Then, too, a trained dietitian must be 
If she has been taught to 
use a certain baking powder, she should 


separate. 


resourceful. 


also know what variations are necessary 
if she should be in a situation where she 
must use another kind. She may not be 
the purchasing agent but even if she is, 
she needs this information. 

Students should be taught to correct 


FREE ¢., 


your students 


’ 


“Economical Menus’ 

a collection of bal- 
anced menus with the : 
needed recipes which prove that Irradi- 
ated Pet Milk makes delicious food that 
costs less and is, at the same time, more 
wholesome. 


A 


PET MILK COMPANY | : 
1447g Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me, free of charge, ———— 
copies of “Economical Menus. 
I teach (subjects) - 
in school (grade) 
Name 
4 1ddress 
City State 
(Offer limited to residents of U. S.) 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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quantity recipes that are definitely out 
of line. Frequently it becomes neces- 
sary to apply this ability in commercial 
work. A certain cake recipe may pro- 
duce unsatisfactory results in a case 
where it would be more tactful to sug- 
gest changes rather than to introduce a 
totally new recipe. Many students know 
the general rule of using one teaspoon- 
ful of baking powder to a cup of flour, 
but when they find a cake which is 
heavy or of coarse texture it seldom oc- 
curs to them that the quantity of baking 
powder may be a contributing cause of 
failure. 

The importance of changing one in- 
gredient at a time should be stressed. If 
a cake has risen too high in the center 
and cracked it is not wise to add more 
milk and reduce the flour at the same 
operation. The fault may not be due 
to the recipe at all, but to too hot an 
oven. Hence the importance of check- 
ing all factors. 

Work in quantitative chemistry instils 
respect for accuracy in measurement and 
carefulness in handling materials. The 
need for this is sorely felt in quantity 
cooking today. 

The intelligent use of left-over food 
is a determining factor in the profitable 
operation of an eating place. Yet man- 
agers have told me repeatedly that they 
cannot trust this part of the work to 
their assistants or to dietitians because 
they have not been trained to prepare 
tasty dishes from left-over foods. 

In those places which are most ef- 
ficiently managed a complete inventory is 
taken of all food in the refrigerators at 
the end of the day. On the following 
day the items to be used are worked 
into the menu and a check made to see 
that the food has been used. 

One approach to the problem might 
be made in this way. Suppose the class 
were operating a restaurant. For din- 
ner they had purchased a given number 
of steaks, chicken to be used in a cer- 
tain way, vegetables and other materials. 
Just at dinner time a heavy storm came 
up which resulted in half the food being 
left. How would they use that food in 
menus during the next two days so that 
their customers would not recognize it 
as having appeared on the menu before? 

Operation and care of equipment. 
Quantity food production today neces 
sitates knowledge of the use and care 
of mechanical equipment. When the 
utensils in a restaurant kitchen consisted 
of bowls, whips, and mixing spoons, a 
trained food worker quickly became fa- 
miliar with them even though they were 
considerably larger than she had been 
accustomed to use. But mechanical 
beaters, slicers, choppers, dish washers 
and many other pieces of equipment re 
quire care if they are to function prop 
erly. Regular inspection, thorough lu 
brication and cleaning of equipment help 





to make the wheels run smoothly and 
add considerably to the ease with which 
kitchen work can be accomplished. 
While it may not be necessary for a 
food executive to operate a dish-wash- 
ing machine, this knowledge might be an 
asset in an emergency or when instruc- 
tion had to be given to a new employee. 
The safe operation of many mixers re- 
quires that the clutch be released before 
changing speeds—a bit of information 
which should be given to any one who 
operates the machine. Much damage is 
done by stripping gears resulting in ex 
pensive repairs. 
Men managers often feel that women 


have too little knowledge of this phase 











of the work And because few women 
realize the enormous investment which 
gas and electrical equipment represents, 
men are reluctant to trust its operation 
to women. Some knowledge of house 
hold appliances gained from a course in 
physics would enable a person to detect 
trouble and have repairs made before 
serious damage could occur. 

One way to impress upon students the 
financial side of this part of the work 
might be to have them estimate the total 
cost of equipment necessary for a res 
taurant kitchen of a given size to serve 
a certain number of people. Then, they 
might figure repair bills on certain pieces 

(next page) 








WE KNOW YOU’LL WONDER AT THIS STATEMENT... 


Ralston Wheat Cereal 










Costs less than 1¢ 
a serving 


yet is J times 
2 


richer in vitamin B 
than whole wheat 


When you think of expensive,com- 
plicated vitamin concentrates it’s 
difficult, we know, to believe this 
simple statement. Yet Ralston Wheat 
Cereal does cost less than 1¢ for a 
generous bowlful—and that same 
bowlful provides 2% times as much 
vitamin B as a similar serving of 
natural whole wheat. 

That's because Ralston Wheat 
Cereal is fine, full-flavored wheat 
enriched with sufficient quantities of 






pure wheat germ to make it 2% simes 
richer in this precious vitamin B 
which does so much to keep appe- 


tite and digestion normal. (Each 
gram of Ralston contains 1% Inter- 
national units of vitamin B.) 

In addition, Ralston is completely 
cooked and readily digested after 5 
minutes over an open flame. Research 
Laboratory Report and samples of 
Ralston Wheat Cereal will be sent 
to you on request. Use the coupon. 


RALSTON WHEAT CEREAL 





RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, Dept. PHE, 2177 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo 


Without obligation, please send me samples and copies of the Research Laboratory Report. 


Name 


i perceatekcaieas 


Address * 


Stake - 


(This offer limited to residents of the United States) 
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Send 1l5c (stamps) for 
Carnation Cook Book. 
CARNATION COMPANY 

703 Gas Light Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 








ANNOUNCEMENT! 


MAKE YOUR VACATION PAY! 
SEND US YOUR MANUSCRIPTS! 


Since you are not teaching this summer 
why don’t you write up that successful 
program idea that you developed this 
year and send it to us? Have you a 
home economics manuscript that is 
clever and entertaining? Let us read it. 


WE_ ARE PARTICULARLY INTERESTED IN 





HOME ECONOMICS PLAYS 

HOME ECONOMICS STUNTS 

HOME ECONOMICS BANQUETS 

HOME ECONOMICS TEAS 

HOME ECONOMICS SONGS 

HOME ECONOMICS OPERETTAS 

HOME ECONOMICS EXHIBITS 

HOME ECONOMICS RADIO PROGRAMS 
HOME ECONOMICS ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS 
HOME ECONOMICS CLUB PROGRAMS 
HOME ECONOMICS ETIQUETTE PLAYS 
HOME ECONOMICS FASHION SHOWS 


We pay CASH upon publication. 


Always send a stamped, addressed 
envelope with your manuscripts, with 
your name printed plainly. 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
4801 Independence Avenue 
Kansas City, Missouri 





p———Every Home Economisi— 
Should Be a Regular Reader of 
THE AMERICAN CONSUMER 


formerly 
National Consumer News 
A Teaching “Tool” in Consumer Education 
$1 a Year—12 Vital Issues 
Send for Free Consumer Training Course 
205 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 











QuERMAN 


begat” 
COFFEE 


_ 
~— 


MYSTERY 
HERE. 


No extravagant claims—no special 
blend for youalone. But coffee priced 
right that is going to please your pa- 
trons and increase your business. 
Backed by 55 years experience in 
supplying hotels and restaurants. 
John Sexton & Co.-Chicago- Brooklyn 


SEXTON “a 


FOODS 


of equipment at the local wage rate for 
plumbers and electricians. It has been 
estimated that improper use of equip- 
ment resulting in expensive replacements 
and repair bills have taken much of the 
profit out of the restaurant business. 

My own personal feeling is that, as 
early as practicable, a home economics 
student should learn for herself, from 
the angle of an employee, just how food 
is prepared and served in large quan- 
tities. She might get a vacation job as 


assistant camp cook, salad or pantry 


girl, or waitress in a resort hotel or 
tearoom. By intelligent observation she 
should be able to learn much concern- 
ing the responsibility for getting meals 
ready on time for a hundred or 500 
people. The importance of cooperation 
with other employees will be impressed 
on the young worker, as well as the 


necessity for conscientious, hard work. 


Students Widen Horizons 


(Continued from page 284) 


among them they did a very good 


job. The boys and girls spent two 
days there doing every kind of process 
terracing, spreading  phos- 
phate on the field, 


clearing woodland, building a dam. 


plowing, 
building fences, 

There was one house on this land 
that had been woefully neglected and 
some squatters had taken possession. 
(Squatters are one grade below share- 
Dr. Mitchell did not want 
them on his property unless they were 


croppers. ) 


proud of it. The family who lived there 
wanted to “fix the place up” but they had 
no money nor anyone to push them to- 
ward this objective. They were glad 
to let the students go ahead and do 
Some of 
the youngsters skilled 
from their training and experience in 
shop at school and were of very great 


anything they wanted to do. 


were quite 


assistance. The man himself was suf- 
ficiently interested to split wood to 
shingles and to 


use for cover up 


gaping holes in the floor. Besides a 
leaking room and holes in the floor, 
as can be seen from the photograph 
the house had no windows in front and 
all the siding was bad. When asked by a 
student what they did when it rained, he 
replied, “When it 
We manage. 
and here. But 


rains straight down 
it’s not so bad. It rains 
here 
then it 


just here and 
right 


when it blows gets 
misty!” 
The students 


whitewashed it all over, put windows 


repaired the house, 
and window boxes in the front, tore 
away the unsightly shack at the side, 
and put on a new porch. They painted 
the window casings green and built 
some steps to the porch out of stone 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention 


They also put lovely wood flowers 
in the window boxes and did some 
general landscaping. When they left, 
the house and surrounding grounds 
looked quite different. 

As the students were about to leave, 
the mother left her clinging small 
children to ask the teacher’s advice 
on how to keep the house “pretty that 
way,” and said, “The next time we 
buy kerosene for lamps maybe I 
should buy a little more and take the 
spots of paint off the inside.” She 
statement that she 
would put a 
nothing 


also made the 


thought they fence 
around the yard so could 
happen to things around there. This 
interest and pride in_ her 


home had truly been aroused. 


woman’s 


It has been learned since, that she 
has put up curtains and her husband 
claims he is going to learn to read 
and write this Winter so he can be 
of more help to the community in its 
rehabilitation Meanwhile 
the Lincoln students have studied fur- 


program. 


ther in class room and library of the 
poverty and waste of 


land and 


problems of 


natural resources in men, 
They write to their hosts in Clarks- 
ville and eagerly receive news of fur- 
ther development of the cooperative 
plan. Their diaries and other records 
reveal that there is no place in the 
whole fourteen hundred mile trip to 
which they would more happily re- 
Even the hard labor they re- 
satisfaction which 


turn. 
member with the 
comes from working in the soil and 
building to meet human needs. These 
New York boys and girls are widen- 
ing horizons. 


A Demonstration Family 
Council 


(Continued from page 283) 


Father: | having the car 


washed and lubricated once a week. 


average 


Constant driving on the job makes 
it necessary and the job costs $1.50. 
That would be $6.00 per month. 
Robert: If you'll trust me to do the job 
for the next five months I'll take 
that over. I’ve learned how to lu- 
bricate cars properly in our Auto 
school, |] am 
In five 
$30 at 


Mechanics class at 
sure I can do the job. 
months the cost would be 
the garage, $10 should pay for the 
grease and extra water for wash- 
ing. That would save $20 for your 
coat and we could still have the 
radio. 
Father: That shows a fine spirit, Son, 
settled. Now 


we'll consider that 


(Continued on page 300) 
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RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


For twenty-three years we have specialized in pro- 
viding Home Economics Educators with reliable 
illustrative materials consisting of educational 
samples, charts or exhibits of high grade products. 
Lesson helps and valuable teaching suggestions are 
also published in the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which is sent monthly to all Home Economics Edu- 
cators that have enrolled to receive the Service. 
This Service is provided through the cooperation of 
several of the leading manufacturers in the United 
States, to Home Economics Educators who desire 
reliable, illustrative material and authentic data re- 
garding it. 

If you are not receiving this Service write today 
giving your title and the subjects you teach and your 
name will be enrolled for 1937-38, without cost or 
other obligations. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 


Gerald B. Wadsworth, President 
FREEPORT NEW YORK 



































age in buying cottons and linens. 










Because washables will be 
important in early fall sew- 
Sen ing projects, you'll want to 
know how to avoid shrink- 
Look for the 
words Sanforized-Shrunk on the end of the bolt- 
board of piece goods and on tags and labels at- 
tached to ready-to-wear. This means complete 
shrinkage, no shrinkage in washing. For class dis- 
cussions, send for literature giving information on 
the cause and control of shrinkage. 
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more popular because... 


In the old days you had to wait until milk soured before you 
could bake with Baking Soda. Not any more 
you can substitute sweet milk for sour milk or buttermilk, and 
save time and money. Just use Arm & Hammer or Cow Brand 
Baking Soda (they are identical) with sweet milk and lemon 
juice, orange juice, vinegar or chocolate. You'll be delighted with 
the moist textures, the delicate flavors produced by this new 
leavening combination. Write for ““Good Things to Eat.’’ This 
complete baking guide gives you the “sweet milk’’ proportions, 
also specifies recipes for new kinds of cakes, gingerbread, frostings, 
fillings, cookies and quick breads that bake tender, light, moist 
and fresh with the help of Arm & Hammer or Cow Brand Baking 
Soda. They’ll delight you, and your guests. 


because now 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 10 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ideal 
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for your copies of 


have an 


PRACTICAL HOME 
ECONOMICS 
A g fabrikoid — stiff 
board cover with gold let- 
It will hold a full 


year’s copies of the maga- 


reen 
° 
lering 


zine and keep them in 
shape for reference. 

An ornament to any book 
shelf. Delivered to you 
for only $1.50. 
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Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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A Blessing in FRENCH DRESSING 


For Free Sample and Prize Recipe Book.. .Write 
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New 


living room $75, $50 for 


let’s check up. furniture for 
radio, $75 
furniture. 


for <Anne’s bedroom 


What did you say bicycle 

Billy? 

dandy one at 
hardware) for $35. 

Father: Thirty-five 
that brings the total to (adds the 

with pencil) $235, As 

usual about twice as much money 


your 
would cost, 
Billy: There’s a (local 


dollars for bicycle 
column 


have. 
And you didn’t include your over- 


as we 

Anne: 
coat. 

Father: settled by the 
Robert will do on the car, 
won't stretch to $200. Where 
we begin to compromise? 

Anne: 
I will too. Ill give up the new 


work 
$100 
shall 


That was 


Robert is going to help out so 


mother will 
Dad 


coat ol 


bedroom furniture if 


help me with new curtains. 
and Kobert can put a new 
enamel on my old furniture and 
refinish the floor, 
Father: 

would 
Mother: ‘le material for the 

curtains Anne wants could be put 


chased for $5. What do you think 


and varnish 


That’s fair enough. How much 


these improvements cost? 


simple 


the enamel would cost 
Father: Let ( ee. there art oO 
should 


enamel and varnish too. Are 
to help with the 


pieces in her room—$10 

covel 

you willing paint 
ing, Kobert? 

Robert: 


Sure, if we can have the radio 


Mother, we made some beautiful 
slip covers for the divan in the 


living room of the Home Econom 


ics cottage Why can’t we cover 


Ou! 3? 
Mother: | don’t know how to make slip 
covers look tailored and if they 


are not properly made they are 
terrible. 
Miss 


x onomics 


Anne: Oh, we can manage that. 


Brown, my Home 
teacher will help us. She said she 
would come to our homes and help 
could 


us with any problem and | 


use the making of the slip covers 


and drapes tor my Home Project. 
Father: What do you think, 
Mother: Well, it’ 


slip covers 


Louise? 
New 


would enable us to use 


worth trying. 


the divan another year 
Anne, how 
at school cost? 

and boy, the material 
looks like old 


spun and the 


anyway. 


much did the slip covers 


nne: len dollars 


is pretty, too, fash 


ioned home divan is 


about the same size as ours 


Mother: 

The cabinet type will 
piece of furniture 
the table off. 


We've all agreed on the 


serve 


radio, 
as a 


sO we can leave 
The kind of curtains 


I want will cost $15 and the floor 


lamp will cost $8.00. 

Father: 
Radio $50, improvements for 
room $15, 
brings the total to $98, just 
for Billy’s bicycle. 

Mother: figure 
the bicycle. Billy 


Let’s see 


Let’s some way 
really 
Mom. 


down pz 


Billy: Hurrah! for you 
can just get the 
’ll give part of my 
towards it each week. 

Father: It’s fine of you to offe 


allowance, Son, but the px 


would be so 
would be $1 
rest of your life. 


small that the 
down and $1 
Do we 
other resources? 


Mother: 


birthday. I was 


John, you gave me $10 
saving it 
on the 
have decided 
that on the bicycle 
Billy: Mom, how m 


man for 


to fix that up 
fund. 
uch do you p 
raking the yard ar 
ting the grass in the 
Mother: l*ifty cents a week. 
Billy: | sure do hate to rake th 


living room $35. 


livine room, but sin 


where we are now, 


Anne’s 
That 
$2 left 


to get 


needs one, 


If you 
1yment, 


allowance 


r your 
1yment 
result 


for the 
have any 


for my 
to use 


Ill put 


ay that 


id cut- 


summer ? 


( yard 


and cut grass but I do want that 


bicycle lf 
put it on the 
Father: Thats’ a 


it will take a long time, 


you'll let me do t 
bicy cle. 
good offer, S« 


’ 


weeks, because we only 
on the $35.” 

Billy: O.K. Dad, 
gang to help me. 

Father: All right, it’s a contract. 
advance the $23 out of our 
and Billy will re-imburse 


may be I can 


taking over the yard. 
Mother: I’m 
Billy. Are you 
that 
take most ot 
Billy: Yes, 
the radio and bicycle too. 
Anne: Don't 


tomorrow 


willing to 
much responsibility ? 


your Saturday 


Dad, so you and 
can start on my room Satur 


Father: All right, 


brought up? 


anything else 
(No 


spend this 


response 
willing to $100 
have discussed answer “a 
chorus of “ayes’) 


Father: Well, that’s 


ended 


settled 


Family leaves dining table. 


hg! eas Sas ¢ 


forget to buy that 


hat I'll 


yn, but 


We'll 


us. by 


going to expect a good job, 


accept 
It will 


I’m willing since I can have 


paint 
Robert 


day. 


to be 
FE 


d» 
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